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MORE NEW BOOKS 


Send for special information regarding the valuable 


High School and College Books 


recently purchased from Messrs. HARPER & ‘BROTHERS. 














Carpenter’s Geographical Reader 


—South America 60 cents 
A personally conducted tour through the most characteristic 
parts of the Continent. Children visit the different countries and 
observe the people in their homes and at their work. They learn 
much of the natural wealth of the countries, of the curious animals 
of the different zones, and of the wonderful flowers and trees of 
the tropics. Written in familiar conversational style. Colored 
maps and beautiful illustrations. 


Pyle’s Prose and Verse for Children 40 cents 


A collection of tales and verses, both fanciful and realistic, de- 
signed to awaken the child’s imagination. The selections are 
classified according to the months beginning with September, 
The vocabulary is unusually large and the illustrations especially 
interesting. 


Remit price and receive, postpaid, copies of these books 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


- BRUSH AND PENCIL 2 


‘*‘BRUSH AND PENCIL” is 
the only art magazine in the 
United States that deals with 
American Art and Art problems. 
It does not cater to the Amateur 
field but aims to give authorita- 
tive papers on art subjects to 
intelligent readers. Itis educa- 
tional and progressive and en- 
deavors to be national in spirit. 
It is beautifully illustrated and 
has an able corps of writers. 


$2.50 a Year; Sample copy, J5e. 


PORTRAITS are not photo- 
graphs colored by various me- 
chanical means but faithful color 
reproductions of portraits 
painted from life, by Mr. E. A. 
Burbank, who has spent years 
with the American Indians, 
studying their life, habits, and 
customs. Interesting for the 
artistic and historical value. 
Twelve subjects, each 5x 7 ins. 


PREMIUM OFFER, 


To the readers of THE ScHooL JouRNAL we make this exeeptional 
offer for a short time only : 

For $3.00 we offer “BRUSH AND PENCIL” for One Year and twelve 
of the BUR BANK INDIAN PORTRAITS. The Tweive 
Indian Portraits sent, postpaid, upon receipt of $1.50 

NotE—We have the exclusive right to reproduce Mr. Burbank’s Indian 
Portraits, in color, and have just secured twenty-one of his latest and 
best works for reproductions. 


Write for new Illustrated Catalogue of the Burbank Indian Portraits. 


THE ARTS & CRAFTS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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Used in more Colleges, schools, and Educational Institutions than than any other pencil 
made. Samples promptly mailed on request, when THE JOURNAL is mentioned 
and 16c. in stamps accompany the request. 





_ JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., - - Jersey City, N. J. 
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NICHOLS’ GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. 


BOOKS [ell l-1V-V-Vi-Vil-VIiII1. 
A Separate Book for Each School Year. 


‘‘T have examined the copies of Nichols’s New Graded Lessons in Arithmetic 
with much pleasure. It is certainly an excellent set of books. I like the plan of 
constant practice in the principles already acquired at the same time new topics are 
sueiuaned. The mp number of well-graded and Pipes examples are just what 
every live teacher desires, and if these books could be put in the hands of every 
pupil it would save a vast amount of time in copying from the board, thus saving 
time and a great strain on the eyes for many children.”—MR. JAMES F. WILLIAMS, 
Principal of Elm Street Grammar School, Springfield, Mass. 


November, 1899, Adopted for Grammar Schools of Gity of Springfield, Mass. 
Sample Copy [ailed for 15 cents each. Correspondence requested. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., « «© « Boston and Chicago. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 
EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 
It will pay you to get our SPECIAL PRICES and compare samples, before 
ordering elsewhere. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 63 E. 8th Street, NEW YORK. 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAR. LITERAL. 
HAMILTON, LOCKEandCLARK’S| THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Send jor one. } David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 


Silver, Burdett & Company, Publishers, 





























«Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods® 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
219-228 Columbus Ave. 29-88 East 19th St. 878-888 Wabash Ave. 1828 Arch St. 


—-THE-——_ 


Rellogg System + Deportment Records 


AN AID TO THE DISCIPLINE OF THE SCHOOL. 


Whatever concerns the government of your school is sure to be carefully inves- 
tigated by you. If all questions of discipline could be eliminated your cares would be 
much fewer. They may be reduced 50 per cent., if you will try our new Deportment 
Records. They will accomplish this result: 

Because they furnish an exact record of the pupil’s misdeeds, which neither 
he nor his parents can get away from. 

2. Because the result of bad behavior is fixed and certain, and known to the 


upil. 
a . Because he knows that continuance in wrong-doing must bring the definite 
record to the knowledge of principal and parent. ; 

4. Because an effort at improvement receives due recognition. 

Because the new teacher gets important knowledge from the record about the 
individuals of her class. 

Here is the point and it is an important one. The boy’s memory is short—espe- 
cially about his sins of omission and commission. He is troublesome or disobedient 
to-day, is scolded or punished for it, and forgets it to-morrow. If you tell him at the 
end of a month that he has been disorderly fifteen days out of the twenty, he will tell 
you that he does not believe it, and quite likely he will be entirely sincere in saying so. 
Now the Depertment Record shows his conduct in black and white. He can’t get 
away from it. It convicts him of his misdeeds every time he looks at it. And the 
principle it is based on is agood one. His being sent to the principal or superinten- 
dent is not spasmodic, depending on the whim of the teacher; it is the result of a 
fixed amount of bad behavior. He gets, too, due recognition for efforts toward good 
behavior. The whole plan is based on principles that are universally accepted as 
correct 

There are used in the system two books—a Blotter and a Ledger, and Individual 
Cards. The cost of introducing it for a year is $1.10 per class as follows: Blotter, 2oc. 
Ledger, 30c.; 100 Cards with Manila Envelopes, 60 cents. 

ample pages of books and sample of the card sent on application with full in- 
formation. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 E. oth St., New York. 








BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS — 
ano CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits, 





Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents 





EIMER & AMEND, 


205211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Everything necessa' 
for the Chemical a 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa- 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw- 








ings. 
| | Glass blowing and en- 
ltd graving done on premises. 


; A NGU A F FRENCH, GERMAR 
SPANISH ITALIAF 
Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Week 


without leaving your homes by the Meisterschaft Sys 
tem. 550th Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in 





the pres- ence of the 
teacher. Terms for 
membership $5.00 for 
each Lan- guage. Al) 


questions answered and all exercises corrected free of 
charge. Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. Send for 
Circulars. 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 06 


=r IN 10 WEEKS, 


Summer STRERT 
Boston, Mass. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY.—New York City. 
The professional school of Columbia University 
for the training of general 
teachers, supervisors, princi- 
Teachers pals, superintendents, and in- 
College colleges Open to both sexes. 
- Fellowships and scholarships 
amounting to $5,750 annually. 


Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D., Dean. 


FP ror SCHOOL 








FURNISHING CO. 


Second-hand furniture and Supplies 
bought and Sold. Everything for schools 
(except books) always in stock. Send for 
catalogue and lists of second-hand goods. 


65 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





EVERYTHING PERFECT IS A DELIGHT. 


Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 


Sold by all Dealers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


Established 1860. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 


This especially and emphatically applies to 





Prices all right. ~ Don’t omit to look for the name on every pen. 


26 John St., New York. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





i] Established in 1884. Positions Filled, 4,000 


129 The Auditorium Building, Chicago. 
Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ : 
CO-OPERATIVE | 
ASSOCIATION | |], sec: teschers no are. ambitious for aa- 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENOY MANUAL, FREE. 


‘ nbsp de Senge ad Fh Ne Tre Gu, NE 
.» Denver, Colo. ., San Francisco, Cal. 
1505 Pa. Ave., Washington, D.C. 414 Century dg., Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Sg ly Cal. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Boston 775-2. 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y- 


SUDDEN VACANCIES 


ARE READILY SUPPLIED BY 


Writing or Telegraphing Kelloge’s Bureau. Telephone No. 2492-1808 St 
H. S. KELLOGG, [lanager, 61 East Ninth Street. 











4 Ashburton PL, 


Boston, Mass. 
King 8t., West, Toronto, Can. 





E. F. FOSTER, Manager 











When in New York you are cordially invited to call. 


KINDERGARTEN 2% sctom_sureuics. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
SEND FOR CATALOGOE. 


THE PEDAGOGIC QUARTERLY 


New York. 
aims to give permanent form to essays, contributions to periodicals, 
and addresses which are deserving of preservation, and which, from 
their importance, will be accorded a place in the teachers’ library. Each 
number is complete in itself, is of convenient size, 7% x 5 inches, is well 
printed, and bound with a strong manila cover. 


Price, single numbers, 16 cents. One year, 4 numbers, 60 cents. 


Those thus far issued are : 


Number 1.—January, 1809. Three Studies in Education. 


By Dr. E. R. SHaw, Dean of the School of Pedagogy, New York Uni- 

versity. The three papers included in this number are (1) The Spelling 
Question ; (2) Composition for Elementary Schools; (3) Value of the 
Motor Activities in Education. This is an exceedingly valuable number. 


Number 2 —April, 1899. Two English Schoolmasters : 
Richard Mulcaster and his “ Elementarie.” By Foster WATSON. 
Roger Ascham, Father of School Method. By Joun GILL. 

These studies of two Englishmen who have largely influenced edu- 
cation will be found very profitable reading. 

Number 3.—July, 1899. The Educational Value of Greek 
By Ivory FRANKLIN FRISBEE. This is a very able and interesting 




















discussion of the question of the study of Greek—a question that should | Win'Se. Pri 


interest all teachers and students. 


Number 4.—October, 1899. Educational Aspects of Manual 


TRAINING. By Dr. W.N. Hartmann. No one is better fitted to 
discuss the subject of Manual Training than Dr. Hailmann. It is a very 
live subject and should have the serious thought of every earnest teacher. 








E, L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, 
fa rior J rofessors, Fring , Assistants, 
rs, and vernesses, for ev 
t hk ery, 


Instruction ; en: 
Parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. Youne-FuurTon, 

American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


28 Union SquaRe, New York. 








ProR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS Address E 
_  W. Ficxetr, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
Manager of Teachers’ Co-operative Association of 
New England. Over 3,100 positions filled. 
Send for Manual. 


§SCHERMERHORN’S Established 1005. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OLDEsT AND Best Known In U. 8. 
3 East 14th Street, - - NEW YORK. 








INTERSTATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Professors, Principals, Kindergartners, Grade 
and Special Teachers. furnished to Colleges, 
Schools, and Families, Marcaret M. PentTLaNnD, 
Manager, 325 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency. 
Recommends cotiege snd normal graduates, 
specialists, and other hers to colleges, schools, 
and families. Advises parents about schools. 
WTI. 0. PRATT, [an., 70 Fifth Ave., New York- 


A Good Position is Waiting 


for you somewhere, if you only knew where. Our 
business is to find it for you. Our system for 
finding vacancies is unexcelled. We want first- 
class teachers for Common, Public, and Private 
Schools College, Universities, Business Colleges 
and Technical Schools. School Property ren 
and sold. Address at once 
THE CENTRAL TEACHBRS’ AGENCY, 


Columbus, Ohio 











SHORTHAND —Isaac Pitman’s. 
PRINCIPAL ROBINSON. of Albany (N. Y.) High Seton, 
says: By wpe igen By coming into High Schools 
coming to stay, and it is well to recognize the fact. 
Get “Isaac Pitman’s Complete jeneuseanto Instruc- 
ted used in the 


tor,” 252 pages. Price, $1 Aeor an 
Public Schools of New York, Brooklyn, St. Louis, Mo., 
ete. Trial Lesson Free. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union 8q., N.Y., 
Publishers of Pitman’s FrenchP: actical Grammar, 
50 cents. 

and COLLEGE 


SCHOOL BELLS ==: 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free, 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, - Baltimore, Md. 


Every Primary Teacher 
Every Grammar-Grade Teacher 
Every Country-School Teacher 





UNIVERSITY 














who does not own and has not read over and 
over again these three great books has missed 
and is daily missing the wisest directions, 
the best inspiration, the most direct and 
practical help that can be given to the 
teacher’s work: 


PARKER’S TALES ON TEACHING. 
The best statement of the methods of the new 
education that been made or probably ever 

i ce, 90c., postpaid. 


PAGE'S THEORY AMD FRACTICE OF TEACH- 


One of the test books on ing of all 
time. ‘Almost everybod: y has it. ceohing of is 
best and cheapest. ce, 64¢., id. 


PAYNE’S LECTURES ON EDUCATION. 
The clearest statement in book of the great 
educational principles that underlie all- correct 
teaching. Price, 90c., postpaid. 
If you have not these books do not let the year 
pass without getting them. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 





communicating with advertisers. 
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61 East Niath Street, New Yerk: 
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A First-Class e 


MICROSCOPE 


And Outfit for Work for 


$16.°° 


A Reliable Scientific Instrument 
Just the Thing for Winter Evenings 





This is a ; as well as Summer Afternoons 
? / An inexh ible mine of and 
FLY S ( information for young and old. Easy to use. 
Perfect optical results. “*One may use the 
FOOT microscope a lifetime and never look at the 


same thing twice.” 

Outfit consists of microscope as shown, 
twelve prepared objects. such as fly's wing. 
foot of insect, etc., book describing and illus- 
trating 1,000 common microscopic objects, 

lass slides, and covers for mounting objects 


one of the thousands | 
of interesting and 
instructive things 
which may be 


examined by any lorceps, etc. 
one with this Microscopes, all prices, up to.$$00.00 
microscupe 
c BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
¢ Rochester, N.Y.. 








Magnifies 180 diameters (32.400 times). NEW YORK CiTY CHICAGO 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD 
FOR SCHOOL WORK OF ALL SORTS: 
604 E. F., 404, 803, 601 E. F., 851, and 1047 (WULTISCRIPT). 
FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL WRITING: 
1045 (VERTICULAR), 1046 (VERTIGRAPH) and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
Also the latest numbers—1065, 1066, 1067. 
MOST DURABLE. MOST ECONOMIC. 
é Accelerated progress is a saving of time ; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save. 

Joszrx GiiLtortr & Sons, 91 JoHN STREET, NEW YorE. 

















Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Is the most efficient remedy 
know for the relief of bodily, men- 
tal and nervous exhaustion. 

Taken after exhaustive illness 
it acts as a wholesome tonic, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to the 
entire system. 

Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 





Fallock’s Suggestions for Primary and 
Intermediate Lessons on the Human Body 


A STUDY OF ITS STRUCTURE 
AND NEEDS : : CORRELATED 
WITH NATURE STUDY : :: : 


By Mrs. Etta B. Hattock, Lecturer on the Teaching of Physiology 
and Hygiene before the Massachusetts Teachers’ Institute. 


Over 200 Illustrations. ° 194 pages. Cloth Binding. 75 
cents ; to teachers, 60 cents; postage, 8 cents. 


HIS is not a text-book. It is a book of methods for teachers 
The only book of this character published as far as we know; 
certainly the only one giving, in any.complete or helpful way, sugges- 
tions for the treatment of this important subject. Physiology, as gene- 
rally taught, is a dry, uninteresting subject, dreaded alike by pupils and 
teachers. By correlating it with other subjects and employing the 
methods suggested in this book, it may be made interesting and profita- 
ble. Mrs. Hallock has done a great service to the schools in the 
preparation of this book which will so greatly help every teacher 
reading it to make the teaching of Physiology profitable. 


The Table of Contents gives an idea of the scope of this work: 


StructTure.—Chap. I. Life—the Human Body. II. The Fore-Limbs 
of Animals—The Arm. III. Means of Locomotion—The Leg. 
IV. The Trunk. V. The Heart and Neck. 

OrGans oF SpgciaL SensE.—Chap. VI. The Skin. VII. The Mouth. 
VIII. The Nose. IX. The Ear. X. The Eye. 
NEEDS OF THE Bopy.—Chap. XI. Air. XII. Food. 
XIV. Sunshine. XV. Clothing. XVI. Exercise and Rest. 

Temperance Teaching. 


EK. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61. East Ninth Street, : : NEW YORK. 


Size, 7425 ins, 


XIII. Water. 
XVII. 
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THE PREEMINENCE 


THE 





° 
is based on new principles, which make it 
the most perfect typewriter in the world, 

It bristles with points of superiority 
in design, construction and finish — in 
every vital part that means more work, 
better work, and least fatigue to operator. 

Put in a New Century on trial against 
any other typewriter, and you Il keep it. 

It has no rival. 

Booklet free on vequest. 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 


316 Broadway, New York. 
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Religious Instruction and Education. 


A few weeks ago Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler made an 
address under the auspices of the Sunday school com- 
mission of the diocese of New York, on the relation of 
religious instruction to education. The paper is pub- 
lished in the Educational Review for December. Dr. 
Butler suggests that civilization may be separated into 
man’s science, his literature, his art, his institutional life, 
and his religious beliefs. If this is a correct analysis, 
religious training is a necessary factor in education and 
must be given the time, the attention, and the serious, 
continued treatment which it deserves. The fact is 
recognized that at the present time it is not given a 
place beside the study of science, literature, art or human 
institutions. How. the integrity and completeness of 
education is to be restored is the question which Dr. 
Butler takes up in the course of his remarks. 

“The separation of religious training from education 
as a whole,” he says, “is the outgrowth of Protestantism 
and of democracy. A people united in professing a re- 
ligion which is ethnic or racial, or a nation giving adhe- 
sion to a single creed or to une ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, always unite religious training with the other 
elements of education and meet no embarrassment or 
difficulty in so doing. During the undisputed dominance 
of the Roman Catholic church in Eyrope, education not 
only included religious training as a matter of course, 
but it was almost whully confined to religious training. 
With the advent of the Protestant Reformation all this 
was changed. Religion was still insisted upon as a sub- 
ject of study, but other subjects became increasingly 
independent of it and were gradually accorded a larger 
share of time and attention for themselves alone. 

“ Protestantism, however, would not by itself have 
brought about the secularization of the school. Democ- 
racy and the conviction that the support and control of 
education by the state is a duty in order that the state 
and its citizens may be safe-guarded, have necessarily 
forced the secularization of the school. Under the in- 
fluence of the Protestant Reformation and that of the 
modern scientific spirit, men broke away from adherence 
to a single creed or to asingle ecclesiastical organization, 
and formed diverse sects, groups or churches, differing 
in many details from each other. When the state-sup- 
ported school came into existence, this state of religious 
diversity found expression in dissatisfaction with the 
teaching, under state auspices, of any one form of re- 
ligious belief. The first step toward the removal of this 
dissatisfaction was to reduce religious teaching to the 
lowest possible terms; and these were found in the 
reading of the Bible, the recitation of the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the singing of a devotional hymn at the opening of 
the daily school exercise. But even this gave rise to 
complaint. Discussions arose as to whether a single 
version of the Bible must be used in these readings, or 
whether any version, chosen by the reader, might be 
read. A still more extreme view insisted that the Bible 
itself was a sectarian book, and that the non-Christian 
portion of the community, no matter how small numer- 
ically, were subjected to violation of their liberties and 
their rights, when any portion of the public funds was 
used to present Christian doctrine to school children, 
even in this merely incidental way. The view that the 
state-supported schools must refrain absolutely from 


exerting any religious influence, however small, is one 
which has found wide favor among the American people. 

“This, then, is the condition of affairs. The influence 
first of Protestantism and then of democracy has com- 
pletely secularized the school. The religious aspect of 
civilization and the place and influence of religion in the 
life of the individual are excluded from its view. This 
is the first important fact to be reckoned with. The 
second fact is that the whole work of education does not 
fall upon the school. The family, the church, the library, 
the newspaper, society itself, are all educational institu- 
tions as truly as is the school. It is the duty of the 
family and the church to take up their share of the 
educational burden, particularly the specifically religious 
training, with the same care, the same preparation, and 
the same zeal which the school gives. 

“The Sunday school is in this way brought into a 
position of great responsibility and importance, for it is, 
in fact, a necessary part of the whole educational ma- 
chinery of our time. It must, therefore, be made fully 
conscious of the principles on which its work rests and 
of the methods best suited to the attainment of its ends. 

“The Sunday-school course of study must be looked 
after. It must be carefully graded and adjusted to the 
capacity of the child. It must reach out beyond the © 
Bible and the catechism. It must make use of biography, 
of history, of geography, of literature and of art, to give 
both breadth and depth and vitality to the truths it 
teaches and enforces. It must comprehend and reveal 
the fact that the spiritual life is not apart from the 
natural life and in antagonism to it, but that the spirit 
inter-penetrates all life and that all life is of the spirit. 
The problem, then, is not religion and education, but re- 
ligion in education. 

“Before dismissing these suggestions as impracticable, 
because in part unfamiliar, it is well to face the alterna- 
tive. It is that religious knowledge, and with religious 
knowledge a good deal else which is worth saving, will 
go out of the life of the next generation. What appears 
important enough to the elder generation to be system- 
atically organized, conscientiously studied, and paid for 
in a terrestrial circulating medium, will deeply impress 
itself upon the younger. What is put off with a hurried 
and unsystematic hour on Sunday will not long seem 
very much worth while. 

“ Already the effects of the present policy are being 
seen. To the average college student the first book of 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost” is an enigma. The epithets, 
the allusions, even many of the proper names, are un- 
familiar. This is due to ignorance of the Bible. It is 
necessary nowadays to know something about Christianity 
as well as to be a Christian. The study of biography in 
connection with the people of Israel and Old Testament 
history generally, may be made to put plenty of life into 
much that is now dead facts to be memorized. For older 
pupils the study of church history, and of the part played 
by religious beliefs and religious differences in the history 
of European dynasties, politics, and literature will make 
it plain how moving a force religion is and has been in 
the development of civilization. Such pupils, too, are 
able to appreciate the Bible as literature if it be put be- 
fore them from that point of view. It is too often 
treated as a treasury of texts only, and not as living liter- 
ature which stands, as literature, by the side of the 
world’s greatest achievements in poetry and in prose.” 
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Is There a Democracy of Studies? ° 


The subject of secondary school studies about which 
so much has been said in these last months, is taken up 
by Andrew F. West in the current number of the At- 
lantic Monthly. He says that a flood of discussion has 
deluged the world of secondary education. Committees 
in abundance have been appointed and in addition to the 
concerted attempts there has been much individual 
effort. Some sort of an “ Age of Experiment” is upon 
us and the experimenting is becoming more and more 
trustworthy, altho far too much of the discussion re- 
sembles Carlyle’s “Age of Paper” and “jAge of 
Wind.” 

“ Amid all the talk, it has, however, gradually dawned 
on us that a spontaneous and silent change is going on, 
that the voluminous discussion has not created the 
change and that the change has been causing the dis- 
cussion. The change itself has a cause, and that cause 
is twofold. There is, first, the long-slumbering dissatis- 
faction of parents and teachers with the miscellany of 
loosely related studies composing so many school pro- 


grams, and the resulting loss of thoroness and vital unity - 


in the education of the scholars. School programs too 
often lacked a base on which sound construction for the 
whole after life might be built. The second cause awak- 
ened the first into action,—unorganized, desultory, 
scattered, but widely operating action. This awakening 
cause was the literally enormous increase in the enroll- 
ment of pupils, which has been gathering volume every 
year since 1890. In that year the total enrollment in 
our secondary schools was 297,894. In 1898 it amounted 
to 554,814,—an increase of eighty-six per cent. in eight 
years, a gain about four times as rapid as the rate of in- 
crease in population, and a gain that means doubling in 
ten years. 

“Then the change began and the discussion likewise 
began. The common element in both was a strong de- 
sire for some real unity in the school education. The 
aspect most emphasized in the public discussion has been 
the co-ordination of studies in programs. Evaluation of 
the separate constituent studies has also received much 
attention. But there has been far clearer agreement in 
reference to the former than to the latter. 

“Tt seems the plainest sense to say that a formula de- 
fining the best secondary education for any boy ought to 
include the following factors: (1) a carefully Innited 
number of studies of as high intrinsic excellence as he 
can appreciate, (2) taught amply by the best teachers 
procurable, and (8) finely co-ordinated in a program hav- 
ing organic unity. There is no insuperable disagree- 
ment about the second and third factors. The first one, 
however, gives endless trouble. Many assert that the 
character of the study is a small matter compared with 
the stimulating skill of the teacher, and say it is better 
for a boy to pursue a poor subject under a good teacher 
than a good subject under a poor teacher, or at least 
‘just as good.’ Such persons, however, are seldom con- 
sistent enough to go on and say the rest of their alphabet, 
and to admit it is better for a boy to pursue a good sub- 
ject under a good teacher than a good subject under a 
poor teacher ; and that it is likewise better to pursue a 
good subject under a poor teacher than a poor subject 
under a poor teacher. If they are right, the kind of 
teaching, and not the kind of studies, is to settle what 
studies make a proper program. If they are right, they 
can find no refuge from the conclusion that there are no 
indispensable school studies, so far as the substance of 
them is concerned. If they are right, the best attested 
educational experience of modern times is wrong. Of 
course it is true that good teachers are essential to the 
best education of any kind, and sad indeed is the plight 
of a young scholar who never feels their inspiring energy. 
But the teacher is not the study, nor the study the 
teacher, and the inherent differences in values and kinds 
of teachers are no more marked than in values and kinds 
of studies. Is history, when taught by a fine teacher, a 
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fine study? Few things are finer, both intrinsically and 
in effect on the pupil. Is not history, even when poorly 


- taught, still intrinsically as fine a study as ever, no matter 


how lamentably poor the effect on the pupil? In the 
latter case, we can only say that the unfortunate pupil 
has not really been taught history; and that this is the 
fault, not of history, but of the teacher. Does the most 
hardened ignorer of radical differences in the worth of 
studies believe that such things, for instance, as the 
Hawaiian language, or Christian Science, or bird-stuffing, 
can be made into fine studies, even under the most com- 
petent teacher? If they are good for anything, a fine 
teacher can make them an interesting means of develop- 
ing what the dialect of pedagogy calls ‘mental fiber,’ 
—whatever that is. But the trouble is that in their 
character as school studies they are not ‘good for any- 
thing.’ Why not make up a secondary program which 
shall give free play to any passable subject ? Let pupils 
study Dutch and Polish, if they like, rather than French 
and German, gauging instead of algebra, heraldry in 
place of history ; in the meanwhile developing hand skill 
by typewriting and eye skill by the microscope and the 
observation of coins and postage stamps, and getting a 
sort of finishing touch in morals and religion by reading 
books about How to Get On in the World. There is 
something the matter with the things in this list. What 
is it ? The matter is that, taken together, they are a 
jumble of ill-related subjects; and taken separately, not 
one is an important central study, while some are not 
school studies at all. 

“There is no democracy of studies, all equal. The 
fact that equal times are given to certain subjects, and 
that they may count alike in quantity for entrance to 
college, does not make them equal or even comparable in 
character. History is neither intrinsically equal or com- 
parable to mathematics, nor mathematics to history. 
They are alike in being centrally important,—let us say 
indispensable. They may also happen to be alike in oc- 
cupying the same number of hours in a school program. 
But here their obvious likeness ends. Either may fool- 
ishly be supposed to have a right to be considered “ equiv- 
alent” to the other, but no such doctrine of equivalence 
avails to make either actually replace the other and per- 
form its functions in education. Why have not those 
who are advocating ‘recognition’ of the ‘claims’ of all 
reputable studies to equality of treatment managed to 
propose a plan by which pupils who strongly dislike any 
subject may be able to omit it without damage from their 
school course? Every year finds a crop of boys who do 
not want Latin, and no great trouble occurs in their 
cases, because there is in existence a secondary program. 
which omits Latin. It is undeniably about the poorest 
course offered, but still it is in existence, and it is largely 
attended. Why not make a like arrangement for boys 
who rebel against mathematics? Why not, indeed? 
The one cogent reason is that some mathematics, whether 
taught by good, indifferent, or poor teachers, is believed 
to be indispensable by everybody who thinks about the 
matter. Then there is, after all, such a thing as a sel- 
ection of studies of greatest intrinsic worth. There are 
some studies that cannot be safely omitted.” 


we 
Successful Bluff. 


A prize of ten dollars was offered some time ago by 
The Chautauquan for the best anecdote illustrating the wit 
and humor of the school-room. The story sent by the 
successful competitor, Grace A. Page, appears in the De- 
cember number of the magazine. It reads as fol- 
lows : 


“*Ransom, Smiley, Smith, J. G., Smith, H. H.’—and as the 
professor methodically continued his roll-call, one big burly arm 
of J. G.’s red sweater slipped helplessly from its resting place, 
the back of the seat. 

“Blair—dubbed ‘Ex-razor’ for his wit—mentally. construed 
the motion, ‘Scrub practice—bluff or flunk—bluff probably ’— 
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for J. G. possessed a ready tongue that helped him into and out 
of many a scrape. 

“Sure enough, Smiley was hardly seated when Smith, J. G., 
could not quite understand the theory of ‘Soul Transmigration.’ 
‘Professor, I think I can explain that to Mr. Smith,’ and, nudg- 
ing the next fellow, Blair arose. 

“Suppose that Mr. Smith dies. His soul passes into a canary 
bird that twitters and sings to the delight of alllisteners. The 
bird’s soul passes into a thistle that ornaments a deserted back 
yard. A passing donkey devours the thistle, and as I stroke 
the donkey’s long silky ears I say: ‘Hullo! Smith, old boy. 
You aren’t changed so much after all.’ 

“Mr. Smith has never had any more difficulty with the the- 
ory.” 

. SF 


Knowing Pupils. 


“How many teachers are there who realize that the 
importance of knowing their pupils is quite as great, if 
not greater than knowing those things in which they are 
to give instruction?” asks Mr. Patterson Dubois in the 
Sunday School Times of Nov.11. “The next question 
will be,” he continues, “ How much knowledge of a pupil 
is necessary? Is it enough that you be like Shakes- 
peare’s Beatrice, who says to Leonato, ‘I have a good 
eye, uncle ; I can see a church by daylight ?’” 

The writer believes that “daylight is not enough for 
the teacher. There is another light by which humanity 
must be viewed. The teacher must see by soul light as 
well as daylight, by loving sympathy as well as by the 
sun. 

What to Look For. 


First, expect something; look for some particular, 
look for the sort of thing that seems improbable, that 
requires effort for you to expect to find. But seldom, if 
ever, allow, this expectancy to run in the direction of 
that which is evil or undesirable in a person’s character. 
The unlovely you will see easily enough. The good in 
a person is much more likely to be obscured to your 
view. Set it down for a rule that every one of your 
pupils has some worthy trait, capability, motive, desire, 
or aspiration discoverable. It is from these good points 
that improvement in character is to be developed,—and, 
as an educator, character is your goal. 

“Now look at the subject in another way. As the 
teacher and helper of other individuals, you must have 
some knowledge also of their weaknesses, which means, 
really, that they have life problems to solve. These 
solutions you are to have a part in. But these problems 
are by no means always conscious problems in the mind 
and motives of your pupil. They may be hidden prob- 
lems of the physical nature as well as of the mental and 
moral. The boy may be struggling with the problem of 
seeing things at a distance with near-sighted or astig- 
matic eyes, of which physical drawback, as such, he is 
uninformed. If you discover that this is a problem of 
his nature, you have helped him by avoiding impatience 
with him when he seems dull because he cannot see a 
distant blackboard. 

“ Again, his problem may be mental. He may not be 
able to fix his attention on the sort of thing that you 
think he ought to. If so, the problem is yours to know 
why. Remember this: There is a reason which you 
probably do not suspect. Again, he may be what is 
known as a ‘motor’ organization, which makes inac- 
tivity difficult to him, and demands that you give him 
some right of way. If his: mind is not busy with what 
you are busy with, it will be busy over something else, 
and this you eensure without knowing what it is you 
censure. Or the pupil may be a ‘sensory’ organization, 
with fine intuitions, yet seemingly sluggish in action. 
Again, the problem may be moral. There is moral ob- 
tuseness and quickness just as much as mental. Re- 


member, then, that you must know this triad of human 
nature,—these physical, mental, and moral aspects which 
constitute its problems, and its resources for solving 
these problems.” can 
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The Conservation of Mental Energy. 


During the spring of 1898 Prof. M. V. O'Shea undertook a study 
of the habits ot student life in the University of Wisconsin 1n re 
spect ot nutrition, exercise, sleep, and the like, with a view to 
ascertaining whether the students were living in accordance with 
the requisites of merital hygiene and economy, He prepared and 
sent out a questionnaire. with an explanatory circular letter, to 
which he received about three hundred and fifty detailed and care- 
ful responses, In the current number of the Yournal af Pedagagy 
appéars an extensive article by Prof. O’Shea which, based upon the 
returns, relates to practices having to do with the dissipation or 
economizing of mental energy. 


1. Wasteful Muscular Tensions. 


It is recognized in mechanics that a large part of the 
energy expended in the working of a machine is wasted ; 
a relatively small amount, say twenty-five per cent. in the 
best machines, is devoted to accomplishing the purposes 
for which the machine exists. The more perfectly a ma- 
chine can be constructed so as to save this fruitless ex- 
penditure of force the more efficient it becomes, of 
course; and so it is of vital consequence that friction 
and other avenues of waste be blocked up as fully as pos- 
sible. Now the human organism is a sort of machine ; 
it has work to accomplish and a given ‘quota of energy 
which may be drawn upon for this purpose. _It is a tru- 
ism that the greater the amount wasted the less can be 
expended in profitable production. It would certainly be 
fortunate if there were ro loss or unnecessary outlay of 
vital force; but since there must be friction let us see 
how to reduce it by a little deliberate planning. 

The greatest sourceof waste of neural energy is found 
in muscular tensions which are not at all essential to the 
accomplishment of any given piece of work in hand. 
When any task, as writing, is to be undertaken, then, 
economy demands that no muscles be active except such 
as contribute to the performance of the work. But sup- 
pose now that the hand not employed is clinched, the lips 
are compressed, deep furrows lie on the forehead, and the 
fingers controlling the writing are unduly tense—in such 
case a large amount of effort is proving fruitless. The 
unnecessary constraints of muscles are simply draining 
the organism of energy that should be conserved and ex- 
pended in profitable directions. 

Mental conflict readily begets muscular tension. When 
the mind is perplexed ; when it discerns obstacles ahead 
that seem insuperable ; when conscience is incessantly 
active censuring one for past deeds and exhorting him to 
be especially careful in the future; when life seems full of 
cares that demand unceasing attention—such a condition 
of mind produces constraints in the body which sap the 
organism of its vitalities. When the attention is cen- 
tered upon threatening difficulties, the body unconscious- 
ly takes on an attitude of defense, as it were; or to be 
more precise, the organism seeks to adapt itself to a men- 
tal situation and when we are troubled in mind our mus- 
cles get ready to annihilate the instigator of our trouble, 
or to remove us therefrom.* Outlay commonly exceeds 
income; or at least there is no large balance on the 
credit side of the account. These are apt to be the over- 
conscientious individuals; they can never do anything 
without worrying about it before and afterwards ; they 
are troubled lest they have not done or will not do just 
the right thing. They belong to what Ribot would call 
the egoistic-introspective type; they cannot get away 
from themselves, and hence are constrained and tense in 
most of their activities. It seems to be a law of our hu- 
man nature that turning the mind upon self throws the 
machinery out of gear ; too much reviewing of conscience, 
too much hunting after one’s faults ends in conscience 
being a very ineffective guide in life. Its mandates can- 
not be carried into effect by a weakened organism. 

It is said that our American people do not know how 
torest ; which means, I think, that they make a great deal 
more fuss about doing a thing than is necessary. Their 
actions are greatly in excess of that which the occasion 
demands. When they do things that should employ 
the hands only, they use the whole body ;. they scowl and 


a” Angell and Thompson, Psychological Review, Jan., 1899, 
p. 59. 
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grit their teeth, and in other ways drain off their forces. 
Dr. Clouston, the eminent Scotch authority upon nervous 
diseases, visited our country some time ago, and is re- 
ported by James* to have said; “You Americans wear 
too much expression upon your faces. You are living 
like an army with all its reserves engaged in action. The 
duller countenances of the British population betoken a 
better scheme of life. They suggest stores of reserved 
nervous force to fall back upon, if any occasion should 
arise that requires it. This excitability, this presence at 
all times of power not used, I regard as the greatest safe- 
guard of our English people. The other thing in you 
gives me a sense of insecurity, and you ought somehow 
to tone yourselves down. You really do carry too much 
expression, you take too intensely the trivial moments of 
life.” 

Wasteful muscular tensions are begotten by other 
agencies than a restless, worriful, over-scrupulous mind. 
The implements we employ in our daily tasks are respon- 
sible for much useless drain upon the nervous system,— 
such apparently simple and harmless things as writing 
pens, pencils, and the like. Co-ordination of the peri- 
pheral muscles involves a relatively larger expenditure of 
energy than coarser, less delicately adjusted movements. 
Thus fine needlework is more fatiguing to most women 
than washing dishes, and “ getting pigs out of clover” is 
a much greater strain on any man than playing golf or 
croquet. 

This leads to a few practical suggestions respecting 
some of the implements which are used extensively in 
student life. And, first, the writing pen. “Scratchy” 
pens cannot be too severely condemned. Aside from 
their irritating influence upon the nervous system, they 
require such careful handling that waste of energy cannot 
be obviated. 

Another most important characteristic in a writing pen 
is the material of which the tip or holder is made. Metal 
holders are very common. Now, when the fingers grasp 
a metal surface perspiration accumulates quickly, and if 
it be round it will tend to roll in the fingers. In order 
to keep it in proper position there must be increasing 
tension which, as any one may prove to his own satisfac- 
tion, is a potent agency in dissipating energy. Let one 
who uses such a penholder exchange it for one with a 
cork tip, where the moisture from the fingers is readily 
absorbed, and he will find that too great emphasis has not 
been laid upon this apparently trivial matter. 

The principle involved. applies as well to lead pencils ; 
those with highly glazed surfaces are difficult to keep 
steadily in the right position without undue constraint of 
the fingers. A hard lead pencil, like a fine pointed pen, 
demands relatively great co-ordinations and tensions in 
its control, and hence leads to waste of force. 

Needless muscular stimulations wherever they occur 
must be regarded as dissipating vital forces. Nowhere 
is this more significant than in respect of the eyes. 

In the normal eye the lens and eyeball are so con- 
structed that the focus falls exactly upon the retina ; but 
now it occurs frequently that this fine adjustment is not 
secured. The lens has not the right degree of curvature 
as a whole, or in certain angles, or the eyeball is either 
too short or too long, when the focus falls in front or be- 
hind the retina, or is not the same at every angle. The 
mind tries to remedy any error of this sort by modifying 
the lens thru the delicate ciliary muscles. Ina defective 
eye this stimulation must go on incessantly, and one can 
easily imagine its effect in draining the organism of its 
vitality. 

In the defective eye the muscular tensions go on hour 
after hour, and only the most hardy constitution can en- 
dure the strain. This is evidenced in a striking way in 
the sudden increase in eye defects during adolescence. 
A great many boys and girls realize that they have eyes 
at this time ;¢ for the organism is now devoting its 
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strength to the building of heart and lungs and bones 
and cannot expend so much in disciplining refractory 
eyes, when their baneful effects become apparent. So, 
too, in sickness people are conscious of eye strain that 
they have not noticed before and which they are never 
really aware of except when the energies of organism are 
at a low ebb. 

Because one is not conscious of a defect is no evidence 
that he does not possess it. I take my vision to be the 
standard, the normal, unless somebody has shown me bet- 
ter. If Iam born with a myopic eye and can scarcely 
see my hand in front of me, I have no way of telling that 
I am not as other people are. The only safe course is to 
have my vision measured up to a norm or standard ; and 
if it does not fulfil requirements, to call to my aid the 
skill of the oculist and the optician. 

For the most part the eye has been used thruout racial 
history in discerning relatively large objects and those at 
a distance. It has been only within the most recent 
period that such visual co-ordinations have been required 
as are necessitated in our day in the reading of print. 
Authorities agree that a child of five or six, for instance, 


* has not developed the visual capacities required to read or- 


dinary print with safety.* When a child of this age is set 
to studying a primer, printed in the type that such books 
usually are, or at least have been in the past, he not only 
suffers great strain, but injury is apt to result to the vis- 
ual organ. Now it is probable that even in adult life 
the reading of fine print requires co-ordinations of 
ocular muscles which result in dissipation of nervous 
force. Cohn,+ Sanford,{ and others have calculated 
the size and shape of letters which can be read with 
greatest ease. Burnham § summarizes the results of in- 
vestigations upon this subject in an excellent way and 
his words may be quoted : 

“1. Size of the Letters. It is necessary that type be easily 
legible at a distance of twenty inches. For this it is necessary, 
according to Dr. Cohn’s estimate, that the letters be 1.5 mm. 
high. ‘Any type that is smaller than 1.5 mm. is injurious to 
the eyes.’ An angle of five minutes is sufficient for the recog- 
nition of a letter; hence, according to the estimate of Dr. 
Weber, a healthy eye can read clearly a letter .7 mm. in height 
without extreme convergence ; but such reading is very labori- 
ous. Weber tested the time occupied in reading with different 
types. When the size of the letters was greater than 2 mm., 
he found that the speed of reading was retarded. He decided 
for a minimum of 1.5mm. Eulenberg and Bach demand still 
larger type for the lower classes. Many of the school books in 
common use have much smaller letters than Weber’s minimum. 
In some of the school atlases, letters only .5 mm in height are 
used. Many very beautiful maps also have very small type. 
Especially before pupils have become familiar with the letters, 
it is necessary to have large type. Javal wishes to have it de- 
termined by experiment how large the type should be in the 
different classes in order that no pupil, however bad the light, 
need bring his eyes too near the book. 

“2. The Thickness of the Letters. ‘No print of which the 
down stroke is thinner than 0.25 mm. should be tolerated in 
school books. In Latin type the corners of the letters should 
be strengthened in order to make them appear rectangular, 
otherwise by the irradiation of the white ground they appear 
rounded off. 

“3. The Shape of the Letters. Javal points out that if the 
lower half of a series of words be hidden from view, it still is 
easy to read them. But when the upper half is covered, it is 
difficult, often impossible, to do so. In reading, we glance 
along the line at a little distance above the center of the let- 
ters ; and the letters g, j, p,q, and y are the only ones that 
come below the line. Thus the upper part of the letters are of 
special importance. As the result of an extended research, Dr. 
Sanford found several groups of letters in our alphabet that 
are relatively poor. Of the small letters c, e, o are confusable 
with one another ; a, n, and u are poor letters ; and s,i,1,t are 
liable to cause confusion. Javal, Cattell, and Sanford have each 





*. See, for instance, Oppenheim. The Development of the 
Child, Chapter V; also Dewey,The Fetisch of Primary Education, 
Forum, May, 1898. Indians are said to have difficulty in accom- 
modating their vision to print. 

t. Op, cit, Chapter XVIII; 
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suggested changes for improving the form of some of the worst 
letters. Among the most important of these are Javal’s sug- 
gestion that letters be made broader, and that we return to the 
more open forms of ¢, e, and o, and Sanford’s suggestion that a 
letter in the shape of an inverted v or of a small cap A might 
he substituted for our present small a. 

“4, The Approach. The distance between letters and words, 
or the approach, is important. Every letter stands out with 
especial distinctness when the space between two letters is 
wider than the space between the ground strokes of the letter. 
For this reason words are emphasized in German by spacing the 
type. This greater approach adds to legibility. School-books 
should have an approach of nearly 1 mm. 

“5. ‘Leading’ is important. ‘A book has good interlineage’ 
according to Dr. Cohn, ‘ when, if the letters are 1.5 mm. high, 
the lines are 3 mm. apart.’ A distance of 2.5 mm. (1-10 of an 
inch) is the smallest admissible. Many of the old books had 
a wider interlineage than is usual at present. 

“6. The Length of the Lines. The shorter the line the more 
easily can one read. Javal thinks the long lines the cause of 
progressive myopia in Germany. According to Dr. Cohn, the 
greatest length of line should be only 10 cm. Weber would 
have the lines from 14 to 15 cm. in length. 

“Dr. Cohn resumes his rules as follows: ‘In the future I 
weuld have all school authorities, with measuring rule in hand, 
place upon the Index librorum prohibitorum all school books 
which do not conform to the following measurements: The 
height of the smallest “n” must be at least 1.5 mm. (.06 inches), 
the least width between the lines must. be 2.5 mm (.1 inches), 
the least thickness of the “n” must be .25 mm. (.01 inches), 
the shortest distance between the letters, .75 mm. (.03 inches), 
the greatest length of text-line 100 mm. (4 inches), and the 
number of letters on a line must not exceed 60.’” 


It is of course difficult for a student to alter the type 
of his text or reference books, and attention is directed 
to the matter here chiefly in the hope that those who 
have the choosing of such books may take this into con- 
sideration. It is of especial significance perhaps to stu- 
dents in the languages who have occasion to consult dic- 
tionaries. 

Thus far attention has been directed to the waste en- 
tailed by needless tensions resulting from a worryful 
mind, from the use of implements requiring unnecessary 
co-ordinations, from defective vision, and from too con- 
centrated employment of the eyes. Before leaving this 
general topic, a word should be said regarding another 
factor in the causation of wasteful tensions. The human 
body in a standing or sitting position is, as everybody 
knows, acted upon by gravity, and if it be thrown out of 
plumb, so to speak, it tends to fall to the earth. This 
catastrophe can be averted only by the action of muscles 
which pull against gravity, and so serve to keep the body 
in equilibrium. Suppose now a person on foot or in his 
seat in such a posture for some time that the earth has 
a leverage on him, and his muscles are doing their best 
to prevent his falling ; it is easy to see what this means 
in terms of nerve force. It involves nothing less conse- 
quential than a ceaseless drain upon the system. People 
who do not habitually stand or sit in such manner that 
the body is poised, as it were, and at rest, will certainly 
suffer for their error in lessened efficiency in both physi- 
cal and mental work. 

‘The attention of the student to the importance of the 
matter of right seating in the hope that he will try to 
arrange his chair and desk so as to save nervous wear 
and tear to the fullest possible extent. There should be 
a back-rest to the chair, and it should support the back 
under the shoulders and above the hip-bones. In Saxony 
there is a state regulation to the effect that school seats 
must be provided with shoulder rests and cross back-rests. 
The distance of the chair from the edge of the desk 
should be such that'the student while sitting erect can 
place the forearms on his desk without stooping or with- 
out elevating the shoulders. In order to meet this re- 
quirement the top of the desk should overlap the seat by 
two or three inches ; there must be a minus distance, in 
other words. The greater comfort thus ensured, and 
the energy conserved will certainly more than outweigh 
the slight trouble which such an arrangement occa- 
sions. 
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The matter of seating is of fconsequence not simply 
from the point of view of saving energy, but it has an 
important influence also upon the generation of force. A 
student leaning over his desk, with his lungs constricted 
and the arteries leading to the head compressed, is in 4 
good way to foster mind wandering and napping. The 
organism then becomes clogged, as it were ; it does not 
receive its due of oxygen, as a result of which the brain 
must certainly be seriously handicapped. 

The Daily Program. 

The conviction is deepening in the public mind that 
education is too much of a forcing process which calls 
upon energies that should be utilized in the growth of vi- 
tal organs. Examinations of the school children ef Ger- 
many have shown that in some instances they return to 
their work day after day with constantly increasing 
fatigue ;* recuperation can not take place fully during 
periods of release from recitation and study. Individuals 
differ so greatly in the amount of energy which may be 
expended in intellectual and physical activity that no rule 
could apply to all. And yet it may be stated that the in- 
jurious effects of study upon the health of students is 
often due more largely to the unhygienic conditions un- 
der which the work is carried on than to mental applica- 
tion itself. It seems to me not so much a question of 
the amount of study as of the conditions under which the 
study is carried on. 

One of the most important requisites for economy is 
the concentration of attention for unbroken periods, dif- 
fering in length with individuals, with age, and with the 
nature of the subject attended to. If attention wanders 
unbidden into other fields, it must arouse inactive regions 
of the brain that for the time being ought to remain dor- 
mant. This dissipates both time and vital force. 

Investigations have been made to ascertain the span 
during which attention can be profitably held to a sub- 
ject ; but as in the case of the amount of work which can 
be done, the result must be purely relative : it depends 
upon the subject and upon the individual. It is thought 
by some, tho, that in general fatigue intervenes after 
twenty minutes concentrated effort in the early years and 
sixty minutes or thereabouts in maturer life.t All we are 
warranted in saying, which is far from as definite as can 
be desired, is that attention should be concentrated upon 
a single subject at a time and held until the onset of fa- 
tigue, when it should be released. If the same study is 


- t6 be continued, a break of ten ‘minutes passed in moder- 


ate physical activities will aid insthe removal of worn out 
materials from the brain and in securing a fresh supply 
of blood in the cerebrum. = 

The principle governing séquence of studies in the 
day’s work is dependent upon the fact that different re- 
gions of the brain have chargé of characteristic mental 
activities. If it were possible it would be advisable to 
keep the attention concentrated upon a subject, as mathe- 
matics or literature, until the energy which can be util- 
ized in that direction is largely spent ; then turn to an- 
other study of a different character. 

There can be little doubt that for the majority of 
people the morning hours are most profitable to be devo- 
ted to diligent, concentrated study. The afternoon hours 
can be employed to greater advantage in duties demand- 
ing less energizing of the will ; ‘while in an ideal program 
the evening hours will be spent almost wholly in relax- 
ation. 





*Kraeplin : A Measure of Mental Capacity, Pop. Sc. Mon., vol. 
XLIX, p. 758. 

+See O’Shea : The Hygiene of School Work: Kindergerten Re- 
view, May, 1899. 

[See Ped, Sem., June, 1892, pp. 62-65. 4 
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A really live teacher never grows too old to be too wise 
to learn, or if he does, then is a good time for him to 
die. It is equally true that the wisest may sometimes 
learn something from the most simple.—JOHN C. MOORE 


_in the Texas School Journal for December. 
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Teaching Little Ones to Read. 


A mother’s method of teaching reading is given in 
Babyhood for December. The writer found it so success- 
ful with two children that she describes it in detail for 
the benefit of other mothers who hesitate to expose their 
fledglings to the great world as typified in the public 
school. Her plan may contain something suggestive to 
teachers of “ five-year-olds” as well. 

“ Any primer,” she says, ” will do for a text-book, pro- 
vided it has a plentiful sprinkling of the words of two 
letters. There are thirty of these, as follows: is, so, lo, 
go, or, of, ox, to, do, in, on, no, it, at, as, an, am, az, he, 
my, we, us, up, me, be, by, ye, ay, ah, oh. These I taught 
by the word method, that is, the child learned each as a 
word, asinglesound. The wordscontaining silent letters 
should be given as wholes for the first lesson. If a book 
be obtained with sentences formed of these words, the 
small student is able appreciably to measure his advance 
into the world of stories and is greatly stimulated. Yet 
a little son, now-a-days, spends long moments on his 
knees before an open book upon a lounge, following with 
eager eyes a tiny, grimy forefinger thru a host of unfa- 
miliar signs, rejoicing to find a well known is or it. 

“When these words are thoroly mastered by sight, 
proceed to the words of three letters and to the second 
stage of the work, the reducing of signs to sounds. It is 
probable that round o, ‘curly a,’ and ‘crooked s’ have 
been acquired during some earlier thirst for knowledge, 
or even every letter of the alphabet may be known. In 
that case it is necessary that the teacher make a careful 
distinction, to ask either for the name of the letter or the 
sound of the letter, as she wishes the child to answer. 
Do not say, “ What is that letter’? Ask, ‘What is the 
name of the letter ?’ expecting the answer, 6. Or ask, 
‘Whatis the sound of the letter ?’ expecting the candi- 
date to deliver himself of a half-buzz. 

Original Investigation. 

“Now approach the words of three letters, as man, can, 
ran, fan, etc. Taking man for instance, cover the m and 
let your pioneer explore. He finds the familiar an. Now 
disclose the m and let him hunt it in me or my. Let him 
experiment until the sound mis in his own discovery. 
Then lead him to join the m sound to the an, by no means 
pronouncing the word yourself. If you succeed in ‘pro- 
curing enough of original effort on his part to master 
this first problem, you have not only made the following 
ones easier, but you have afforded him the greatest 
pleasure known in intellectual work, the bringing together 
of two lines of knowledge to form a complete third. 

“ Avoid all exceptions until the child is firm in the con- 
sonant sounds and the more familiar vowel sounds. The 
differing vowel sounds wijl present the first difficulty and 
should be simplified as for as possible. Tell the child to 
try again when he gets the wrong sound. Say to him, 
‘Try till it makes a word you know,’ then gradually men- 
tion the long sound, or the short sound as he secures it. 
The ¢ and g must be taught of soft or hard, having the 
pupil attempt whatever sound the letter-sign suggests 
to his mind until he lights upon the one needed. 

SF 


Student Life in Japan. 


A Japanese student of Leland Stanford, Jr., university, 
H.S. Ohara by name, contributed to a recent number of The 
Stanford Sequora some interesting facts regarding college 
life in his native land. Hesaysthat studentsin Japan are 
happy, because they have hope in everything. He knows that 
‘the man with knowledge and ability has a chance to 
make himself prominent. “He is usually a hard worker,” 
the writer continues, “and studies in perfect faith and 
with Dido-like sincerity. ‘Read a hundred times over, and 
meaning will be itself clear,’ is a popular proverb among 
the students, and it simply teaches patience and study. 

“The teacher is regarded by the Japanese student as a 
second parent, and the relation between them is very 
close and warm. Besides the class-room work, the teach- 
er is often consulted by the student about his personal 
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matters. To the question of importance he answers with 
sympathy, and to the question of lighter nature with a 
smile. The student goes to him without scruple, and 
with all manner of questions. Harmony in every way ex- 
ists between them. 

“The student is generally well treated thruout the 
country—is even regarded as belonging to a privileged 
class. Every government official, professor, man of in- 
dustry, and, in truth, every man belonging to the better 
class of society thinks it an honorable thing to have two 
or three students in his house, and to help them in their 
education; very often he buys their books, pays their 
tuition, and gives them board and room, not treating them 
as helpers, but as his ‘Shosei,’ or students. In the 
houses, before the shops, on the streets, even in the chop- 
houses, the student gets the best. This is because the 
people are interested in the makers of the next genera- 
tion, anxious to have the coming Japan greater and 
brighter than the Japan of to-day. 

“The German student uses a peculiar lamp, called in 
this country the ‘student lamp.’ In Japan, not the lamp 
only, but clothing, shoes, hats, pipes, almost everything 
used by the student is different from that used by other 
classes. One thing which attracts the attention of for- 
eigners is the badge worn on the hat, each school having 
its distinctive one. The students of the government 
schools are in uniform, and the uniform again differs 
among the different schools. 

“The Japanese students are athletic; they tnderstand 
what Juvenal meant by saying, ‘Mens sana in corpore sano,’ 
Their most popular sports are wrestling, fencing, track 
games, and baseball; swimming is one of the best of sum- 
mer, and there are a number of swimming schools on the 
bank of Okawa. But most popular of all Japanese stu- 
dent sports is boat-racing. Each college or academy has 
its boat club, and is enthusiastic in its hope for victory.” 


we 
A Russian Magazine. 


The Russian School (Russkaya Sheola) is an educa- 
tional magazine issued by the city of St. Petersburgh, 
under the editorship of Mr. J. Gurwich, author of an 
excellent series of text-books on history. Among the 
contributors to the magazine we find leading educators, 
such as Miss Alchevckaya, author of the famous book, 
“What Shall the People Read ?” Prof. Wagner, a special- 
ist of comparative psychology; Prof. Raptereff, the re- 
nowned psychologist ; Prof. Lesgaft, author of the “Types 
of School Children;” Mr. Ostrogorsky, reformer in the 
methods of teaching literature; Mr. Demkoff, the histo- 
rian of Russian pedagogy; Prof. Kaigorodoff, specialist 
in nature study ; Mr. Rubakin, the friend of the “people;” 
Shoeher-Trotzki, author of books on methods of teaching 
elementary mathematics. 

In the last issue of the magazine there is a remarkable 
article entitled “Thoughts on Education and Teaching,” 
by Mr. Jauovsky, state superintendent of the Caucasian 
district, well known as a promoter of advanced ideas in 
education. Mr. Jauovsky is a fine observer, a man of 
a vast educational experience and his criticism of the 
present conditions in Russian schools deserves attention 
and will undoubtedly influence the changes of the system 
which the Russian government is considering in regard 
to secondary education. “One of the greatest faults 
with our schools,” says Mr. Jauovsky, “is disregard of 
the individuality of the pupil. Under such conditions a 
school does not tend to develop remarkable talents and 
capacities, but rather weakens them. The schools of the 
olden times, while lacking in organization and methods, 
had at least one advantage over the modern school, it de- 
veloped tendencies towards reading literature. These 
tendencies sometimes hindered the pupil’s progress in the 
study of the other subjects of the school curriculum. At 
the same time not so much harm resulted as is often the 
case nowadays with teachers who pretend to be skilled.” 

The Russian School was founded ten years ago, is 
issued monthly in book form, and contains about four 
hundred pages. Boris BoGEN, 
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A Russian View of French Schools. 


It a common reproach against the French people that 

they never look outside their own country ; that they take 
no interest in the ideas and activities of foreigners ; that 
they calmly suppose themselves to possess the best of 
everything, whereas in reality they are lagging behind 
other nations. This criticism has, however, lost its force 
of late years. The French, in educational as in other 
matters, have begun to look abroad. They areimporting 
books printed at Leipzig and Gotha; they are studying 
the school systems of England and the United States. 
The danger to-day would appear to be rather that they 
are renouncing traditions suited by virtue of natural 
selection to the national temperament, in favor of awkward 
imitation of Teutonic models. How sensitive they have 
become to criticism from the outside is shown from the 
fact that a recent number of the Revue Pedagogique gives 
considerable space to a report on French schools written 
by Prof. Alexandre Italinsky of the Pedagogical Institute 
of Gori, in the Caucasus. 
__M. Italinsky, says the article in question, begins by be- 
ing astonished to find that there exists a French pedagogy. 
In Russia men have become accustomed to look upon 
the Germans as the only educational masters. Itis with 
surprise that he finds in France evidence of progress, sys- 
tems of education which have shown brilliant results. 
The opinion is general in Russia, that the schools of 
France are run upon principles of routine and mechan- 
ism. As a matter of fact they have points of excellence 
which the Russian schools would do well to imitate. 

One point of merit which M. Italinsky emphasizes is 
the freedom from tuition fees. Even the commonest 
schools in Russia make some charge. Such a privilege 
as no tuition fee, free text-books, and compulsory edu- 
cation would be regarded as rank socialism i: the land 
of the czar. The attempt to make every child get at 
least the rudiments of an education appears to him ad- 
mirable. 

The secular character of French schools, on the con- 
trary, offends his Russian piety. He fails to see that the 
attitude of the French teachers toward religion is one of 
tolerance rather than of hostility; that in a country 
where the greatest variety of religious opinion prevails 
the greatest catholicity must be shown in moral instruc- 
tion. 

After some other general considerations M. Italinsky 
passes to the discussion of French primary education, and 
begins with the maternal schools. He shows how the ex- 
istence of these is due to economic causes. The French 
woman, being obliged to work for herself to add to the 
salary of her husband, the children would naturally have 
to remain at home alone and without supervision. The 
dangerous consequences can easily be seen. To prevent 
this danger, certain philanthropic persons opened, in 1770, 
a number of halls in which children of from two to six 
years were received. To-day these establishments are 
very numerous and the state watches over them with 
especial solicitude. 

“This is only just,” says our author, “for no founda- 
tion is at once more generous and more useful to the 
state. If, on the one hand, it is good that the parents, 
called away from their homes by their work, should be 
able to go to it without uneasiness, and on the other 
hand the children, subjected at the age of two years toa 
firm, patient, and kindly discipline, will get excellent 
habits and manners and will grow up into honest and 
hard-working citizens. 

“Already the results are striking. It is interesting to 
see these babes when they reach the school, with their 
serious and yet docile aspect. They hang up their own 
cloaks. During breakfast they manage their own knives 
and forks ; none of them has to be fed. Then, after hav- 
ing washed their little hands, without any disorder they 
take their seats. 1 was touched at seeing that the chil- 
dren of ordinary workingmen never failed, when passing 
before me, to honor me with a salutation which, with the 
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boys, consisted of a military salute; among the girls, of a 
pretty bow.” 

It would hardly be profitable to follow M. Italinsky thru 
all his exhaustive observations on French primary schools, 
but one or two questions he raises are worth considering. 
For instance, why is it that in France the primary school 
course lasts six years while in Russia the same ground is 
covered in three? The explanation is not to be found in 
the superior capacity of the Russian child or in the 
greater efficiency of Russian teachers, but in the fact that 
the French educators are more willing to let the de- 
velopment of the child take its normal course. They 
really do much more than the skeleton program of the 
primary course would suggest. They make constant use 
of objects in their teaching. Children are taken on ex- 
cursions. The economic value of play is recognized and 
a great deal of time is devoted to diversions. Then, too, 
many schools give instruction in forms of manual training. 
All these things make it easy to understand why the 
French children seem to proceed. more slowly than chil- 
dren in some other countries. They are apt to come out 
better in the end than those who are made to progress more 
rapidly. 

Results of Drawing. 

Among the things taught, drawing appears to be a 
feature in which the French primary schools excel. It is 
an interesting question how far the supremacy of the 
French in the arts of design is due to the seriousness with 
which drawing is taught in the schools. It is there re- 
garded, not as a relief from the severer and more import- 
ant studies but as a study of prime importance. 


Partiality of Teachers. 


In general M. Italinsky has formed a very favorable 
opinion of the organization of French primary instruction. 
He is less laudatory in regard to the body of French 
teachers, against whom he has at least one serious charge 
to make. France, he declares, is distinguished among all 
peoples by an abundance, almost a super-abundance, of 
special talent in the directions of art, science, and indus- 
try. This superiority is due to the fact that as soon as a 
child shows marked aptitude for astudy, he is encouraged 
to devote himself solely to it. He is compelled to fol- 
low a special course and oftentimes he finds some Me- 
cenas-—whether it be the state or a private benefactor—who 
enables him to carry on his studies so far as to insure his 
success. Thisis an admirable feature, but it has one ob- 
jection. 

In every class of a French school the pupils can be 
divided into three groups. The first, very small in num- 
bers, is composed of the more capable—the candidates for 
prizes and state scholarship; they receive most of the 
master’s attention. The second class, which comprises 
the mediocre, goes slowly and is rather neglected, while 
the third includes the dull and uninterested who have al- 
most no part in the lessons of the class. The last men- 
tioned are not allowed to disturb the progress of instruc- 
tion, but they are at liberty to sleep, or scrawl on note 
paper or otherwise waste their days. One master, to 
whom M. Italinsky expressed his surprise, replied frankly 
that, in his opinion, a teacher ought not to berequired to 
teach pupils who could or would not learn. The essential 
thing is to help those who from their native capacity seem 
likely to become really useful to society. Children who 
need to be forced to learn should be kept at home or sent 
to private schools. 

Altho this point of view offends the Russian pedagog, 
the writer cannot praise too highly the spirit of patriotism 
which it is the duty and privilege of every French teacher 
to impart. “Nowhere else,” says he, “is love of the 
native land taught as it is taught in France. Every his- 
toric event, every contemporary success of the nation in 
the spheres of industry and commerce is made much ofin 
the school. The master will refer to it with quivering 
voice. You feel that heis filled with a glowing patriotism 
and that he communicates it to his pupils who listen to 
him with admiration.” 
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a Happy New Pear) 

What thought will you take into the new year to help 
you do the best for your children? One which never 
loses its timeliness, and in whatever form it appears leads 
right back to the foundation principle of humanity, is 
that bidding us to be “kindly affectioned one toward the 
other.” One application I wish to suggest particularly at 
this season of new resolutions: Think well of your pupils, 
every single one of them, never imputing evil motives, 
tho the deed or conduct seems to bespeak their presence, 
At any rate, try the plan for a while, say for a month. 
If you have never made the experiment you will be de- 
lightfully surprised with the result. Looking at the 
bright side of things opens sources of happiness not to 
be found by any other means. 

The old way used to be to regard the child as full of 
the “Old Adam” which the pharisaic adult felt himself 
called upon to exorcise by pounding, scolding, and impu- 
tation of wicked intentions. The Great Teacher regarded 
little children as most especially His own and to Him the 
teacher must look for the best method. If you follow his 
plan you will make no mistake. 


we 
Teaching: Its Meaning. 


There is no mission in the world so grand, no class of 
people who deserve such hearty appreciation as real teach- 
ers. But there is much meant by the term real teacher. 
That is, not one who, having no business on hand for a 
year or two, inquires for a vacant school, and having ob- 
tained it, marshals his classes, prevents whispering, hears 
lessons, occasionally whips a pupil, and goes thru “the 
motions” day after day, week after week, in the accus- 
tomed style ; whose choicest recollection afterward is of 
some mischief he circumvented, of some deviltry he out- 
witted, or of the ill-fitting and uncomfortable dignity he 
assumed and maintained. That is not a teacher, who, 
having obtained a place by whatever means, favor, or 
merit, continues in it on any condition but that of head- 
ing the column of eager learners ; himself earnest to 
know, and especially anxious to know about the divine 
art he is practicing. 

The genuine teacher is a reformer; he is forever at 
work to make things better. The interest which such a 
teacher takes in his work and in the welfare of each 
pupil is a wonderful power for good. He perceives in 
every child an immortal soul capable of high pleasures 
and takes a deep interest in the intellectual progress of 
each. The world never has and never can understand 
the true teacher; he is beyond the depth its plummets 
will reach.- But such men wield powerful influences. 
Around them the boys and girls love to gather day by day. 
Under their instruction, there seem to be no difficulties 
or dark places ; roses grow all the way up the hill. 

More and more one must feel that simply imparting 
the facts of a “grade” to a pupil is an imposition. The 
teacher owes much more to the pupil than that. Teach- 
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ing is the product of the living mind of the teacher upon 
the growing mind of the pupil. It is not a “filling in 
process,” a device employed in grading a street. And 
yet, is it not a mournful fact that the best idea most 
teachers have of teaching is that it consists in telling 
and drilling? Right here it might be asked, why should 
it be otherwise ? How many teachers have a definition 
even of a thought? How many know how an idea orig- 
inates in the mind? How many understand the process 
by which the thoughts of others can be made one’s own 
property? There are a thousand interesting questions 
pertaining to teaching—that grand and glorious business. 


a 
Save the Individual. 


If school education must mean mass education, let the 
teacher make at least an effort to have each pupil feel 
that he is being considered as an individual. No matter 
how limited and deficient a child’s intellectual gifts may 
be, he is capable of, and entitled to, higher development. 
Each reflects the Divine idea of humanity in an indi- 
vidual manner. His educational possibilities can be rea- 
lized to the fullest extent in the most telling way only by 
individual effort. This implies that those who are re- 
sponsible for a child’s education should study with care 
his individual traits and tendencies in order to be able to 
give him the direction and guidance he is most in need 
of. The best teachers study how to do the most for 
each pupil while carrying the whole school to a higher 
plane. Much may be accomplished by keeping records 
of the characteristics of pupils. Begin with a list of 
names, one on a page, and then fill in observations when 
made. Glance over these records from time to time to 
see what pupils have been overlooked, where a mistake of 
judgment was made, changes that have taken place, etc. 


a 


Prin. W. F. Webster, of the East high school at Min- 
neapolis, presents in the December Forum a complete 
summary of the various objections that have been raised 
from time to time against the study of Greek in the high 
schools. One good point he makes is that the study had 
better be taught in college, as barely three per cent. of 
the pupils in the public high schools seem to care for it. 
Here is a fair business proposition. The concluding para- 
graph of the paper, however, does not seem warranted from 
any standpoint. Mr. Webster there says that “if theo- 
logians and philologians and dilettante idlers will have it, 
the university is the rational place to pursue it.” 





In its issue of Dec. 7, the New England Journal of Ed- 
weation celebrates its twenty-fifth anniversary. It con- 
tains valuable contributions by Dr. W. T. Harris, Dr. 
W. A. Mowry, Hon, Frank A. Hill, and others. The ac- 
count by Dr. Winship, the editor, of the changes wrought 
by twenty-five years, is very interesting reading. THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL heartily congratulates the Journal of 
Education upon the completion of its first quarter of a 
century of educational usefulness. 





Volume LIX. of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL closes with the 
present number. A complete index will be published 
next week. 
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Latest from the War. 


A period of calm lately settled down on South Africa, 
the reason for it being, it is said, that the Boers and Brit- 
ish declared a truce until after Christmas. Gen. Buller 
was obliged to move his camp three miles farther back 
from the Tugela river on account of the lack of water. 
He is receiving reinforcements and the Boers are en- 
trenching. 

The Boers have extended their entrenchments for 
twenty miles along the Modder river. Gen. Metheun is 
encamped in a level country—one well calculated for de- 
fence. He has about 20,000 Boers opposed to him. Gen. 
Gatacre is taking measures to prevent the Cape Colony 
Boers from joining the Transvaal and Orange State 
forces. 

On Saturday, Dec. 23, Lord Roberts sailed for South 
Africa to take supreme command. There will be no lack 
of men, as thousands have offered their services. 


Britain’s Difficulty at Delagoa Bay. 

Great Britain is confronted by a difficult situation at 
Delagoa bay. That bay offers the only route to the 
Transvaal that is not under British control, and the Boers 
have been rushing in recruits and supplies there at a rapid 
rate. The port is owned by Portugal, and thus far has 
proved of more service to the Boers than if the Transvaal 
held it outright, for in that case Great Britain could 
blockade it effectively. It would be immensely convenient 
to Great Britain to have the portof Lorenzo Marquesand 
the bay to herself, for they open by far the most direct 


. and the shortest route to the Transvaal from the sea. It 


is no wonder, under the circumstances, that the British 
exasperation should lead them to seize and hold all sus- 
pected shipments, including a cargo of American flour. 
But such seizures are likely to cause international compli- 
cations, unless the powers whose subjects suffer are par- 
ticularly friendly. 

Honors for the Maine Dead. 

The remains of the dead of the Maine have been 
brought to this country from Cuba and interred in the 
Arlington cemetery. President McKinley and members 
of his cabinet attended, and the funeral rites over the 
dead were performed by Chaplain Chidwick, assisted by 
the chaplain of the Naval academy. The place selected 
for the dead seamen was a pretty grassy knoll where the 
Santiago dead rest. 


Landor will Lecture on Tibet. 

Walter Savage Landor, the man whose thirst for ad- 
venture and scientific knowledge led him into sufferings 
in Tibet that appalled the civilized world, has just arrived 
in America on a lecturing tour. Riding on a spiked sad- 
dle and being burned with red hot irons were some of the 
barbarous cruelties practiced on him by Buddhist priests. 
Mr. Landor is a grandson of Walter Savage Landor, the 
poet and critic. 

A Great Revivalist Dead. 

With the words “God is calling me” Dwight L. Moody, 
the evangelist, died at his home at East Northfield, Mass., 
December 22. He was born of Puritan stock at North- 
field, Mass., Feb. 5, 1887. At the age of seventeen he 
began his career as a shoe clerk in Boston. At his con- 
version he was so bashful and slow of speech that his Sun- 
day-school teacher said he was very unlikely to fill any ex- 
tended sphere of public usefulness. 

Time showed how very much he was mistaken. Going 
to Chicago as a shoe salesman Moody continued his Sun- 
day-school work, gathering a large number of ragged boys 
into a mission school. This school soon grew to such 
size that it required sixty teachers. Mr. Moody’s enthu- 


siasm was unbounded and is the real source of his suc-" 


cess. His wife, a sister of Fleming H. Revell, the pub- 
lisher, greatly assisted him in his work. 1865 he was 
elected president of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
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tion of Chicago. As most of his.converts were previously 
members of no religious denomination, he early found it 
necessary for himself to assume the pastorate of the con- 
gregation he had gathered, which he did as a member of 
the Congregational body. Then he engaged extensively 
in the work of the Y. M. C. A., attending conventions, 
delivering addresses, and organizing societies. 

From being merely local his work soon grew to be na- 
tional and international. Thru his efforts buildings de- 
voted to Christian work were erected not only in the 
principal cities of this country, but in Dublin, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Stratford, London, and Liverpool. At North- 
field, three institutions he established were under his 
direct supervision—they were a seminary for girls, a 
school for boys, and a Bible training school. 

In connection with Ira D. Sankey, the singer, Mr. 
Moody held revival meetings in all parts of this country, 
the British isles, and other parts of the English-speaking 
world. Mr. Sankey says: “In my opinion Mr. Moody 
was one of the greatest men of the century in the mar- 
velous common sense he exhibited, in his earnestness in 
his life work, and in his desire to help people and to do 
good. He was the most unselfish man I ever knew, and 
I believe he died without one dollar of money belonging 
to himself. He was the greatest revivalist of his age. 
Tens of thousands have professed conversion under his 
preaching in this and the old country.” 


A Christmas Feast for the Poor. 

“Welcome to God’s poor” and “Whosoever will may 
come” were the mottoes under which the biggest Christ- 
mas feast ever given to the poor in New York city took 
place at the Madison Square Garden. During the day 
nearly 20,000 men, women, and children, gathered from 
the highways and byways of the city, partook of the feast 
under the glare of electric lights, amid fruits and flowers 
and the strains of sweet music. This treat for the poor 
was under the charge of the Salvation Army, who had 
been collecting money for it for weeks. 


The Opening of the Holy Door. 

Pope Leo solemnly inaugurated the Holy Year by per- 
forming the ceremony of opening the holy door of St. 
Peter’s cathedral in Rome at 11 o’clock on Sunday, De- 
cember 24. After donning the pontifical robes, the pope, 
borne on the Sedia Gastatoria and escorted by the papal 
guards, proceeded with the cardinals and the court to the 


- Sistine chapel, in the Vatican palace, where were gathered 


representatives of the Roman religious orders and clergy. 
Cardinal Vannutelli handed him a golden mallet. Leo, 
wearing the mitre, uttered the verses ofthe Liturgy and 
struck three blows with the hammer on the door, which 
had previously been cut with a saw. In a few minutes it 
swung open and all the church bells in Rome rang out. 
The ceremony was a very elaborate one. 

The year 1900, as the closing year of the nineteenth 
century, or the opening year of the twentieth, whichever 
you prefer, is, according to long usage anno sancto, a holy 
year of jubilee in the Roman Catholic church, and this 


‘ ceremony signified the opening of that period. The an- 


cient custom was that the ceremony should begin at mid- 
night. Pope Leo, however, as his age would make a mid- 
night ceremony fatiguing, changed the hour from mid- 
night to midday. 

Civil Government in Luzon. 

Gen. Young has been appointed military governor of 
the provinces of Northwestern Luzon, with headquarters 
at Vigan. His command includes the Thirty-third Infan- 
try, under Col. Luther R. Hare, and the Third Cavalry. 
He will establish permanent stations at San Fernando and 
Laoag, with outposts wherever needed. The Sixteenth 
Infantry will proceed to Aparri, garrisoning such towns 
as may be deemed necessary in the provinces of Cagayan, - 
Isabela, and Nuevo Vizcaya of which Col. Hood has been 
appointed military governor. Gen. Young and Col. Hood 
are establishing civil municipal governments and the re- 
ports in Northern Luzon wil] be opened for trade about 
Jan. 1, 
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The forum, 


This department is intended for the free discussion of educa- 
tional questions and often views may be expressed in the letters 
which THE SCHOOL JouRNAL cannot indorse, but which are 
thought-provoking and interesting enough to be worth the space 
they take up. 

















Speed as an Element of Weakness. 








‘““The race is not always {to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong ; * * * nor yet favor to men of skill ; but time and chance 
happeneth to them all.” 

While beyond doubt “time and chance” have much 
to do with ultimate success in individual cases, still no 
one would be so foolish as to argue, that in most cases 
chance does not lie on the side of the swift in the race, 
or the strong in battle. 

But there are cases where speed is not the main object. 
Indeed it may often become an element of defeat. 

Accuracy and trustworthiness in matters of scholar- 
ship are, as a rule, of far greater moment. In many cases 
they are all-important. 

Taken as a measure of scholarly attainments, speed is 
often deceptive. 

If Charles Darwin were a pupil in one of our public 
schools to-day, the chances are nine out of ten, that he 
would be set down as a very common-place, dull boy. 
His mind always moved slowly and with extreme caution 
from his earliest school days. This was his individual 
constitution. 

If John Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer were two 
boys in the same grade, Mill, who would be several years 
younger than Spencer—and who for a moment doubts 
that the brilliant, ready, quick-witted Mill would far out- 
strip the shy, nervous, plodding Spencer : the one would 
become a petted little pedant, and the other would be 
plunged into the deepest discouragement. These are not 
altogether fancy sketches. Do not our methods bear out 
such conclusions ? 

Look at our methods in higher education. For exam- 
ple, look at the required examinations to teach: so many 
questions ; so much time; required so many answers. 

Nothing is more certain in psychology than the vast 
difference in the rate of speed at which different minds 
work. This is not all a habit by any means. It is toa 
far greater degree an endowment. Let him who doubts 
this, set himself to do stunts with some lightning calcu- 
lator. Or better, let him choose a mathematical profes- 
sor to take his plaee. There are certain facilities of exe- 
cution that only a certain class of minds can reach. And 
this fact runs thru all mental endowments. What is 
hurry to one, is a leisurely pace to another. We must all 
agree that no element is more pernicious to the action of 
the slower moving minds than the pressure of hurry. 

What ought we conclude from this ; that only the more 
rapid moving minds are wanted? By nomeans. The 
race-is not always to the swift in the profession of teach- 
ing. It is to the painstaking, to the clear-headed, to the 
patient, the sympathetic, and not unfrequently to the slow- 
and-sure. 

Rapidity in thinking in a teacher is often a bar to good 
work. 

Take again the naturally mathematical mind. Individ- 
uals differ in respect of this quality, almost if not quite 
as much as they do with regard to tune and time in 
music. 

The mathematical mind is to a great degree unfitted to 
teach mathematical dullards. 

Things that the teacher sees at a glance, that come to 
him almost by intuition, must be slowly reasoned out step by 
step, often painfully, slowly by the unmathematical, be- 
fore he can possibly gain a clear idea of the problem. 

This painful slowness is to the teacher the densest and 
most unaccountable stupidity. In the end he loses pa- 
tience, Joses faith in the ability of the pupil to learn, and 
can be neither just nor helpful to him. 

The result is pitifully disastrous to the one, and shame- 
fully so to the other. And all this is the result of. speed. 
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I knew of ‘a case of this kind, where for seven long 
years a young man, bright far beyond the average in lit- 
erature and the languages, was held up by a-college pro- 
fessor of mathematics, until the enthusiasm and courage 
was all pounded out of him. He was bound to graduate, 
He did graduate at last, but not until he was killed for 
usefulness in the sphere where he might have shone far 
beyond his classmates. 

Another and more astute pupil of this same professor, 
was held up at the end of freshman year on account of 
his lack of mathematical ability. 

He left college, entered the ministry, and was sent at 
the end of three years as church delegate on the commit- 
tee that passed upon the class in which he would have 


' graduated. 


He had his revenge. 

But the other fellow was not built that way. 

Speed, and time. We live too fast: we wear out too 
fast ; we fret and worry our lives away in our endeavors 
to keep up the pace; we destroy our endowments for 
happiness by the everlasting corroding of hurry. 

Suppose in public examinations as much time was given 
as is desired by each applicant, and thereby quiet of mind 
on this point assured. Suppose in school work the dif- 
ferences in natural endowment, in physical energy, in 
physical health, in previous training, in home training, 
and, above all the natural gait of the mind were taken in- 
to account in each case. Suppose accuracy, and relia- 
bility, and completeness of grasp, and sincerity of purpose 
were put in their proper places in estimating the value of 
work accomplished, the Darwins would not then always 
be set down as dunces, neither would the Mills so enor- 
mously out-rank the Spencers. 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y. M. W. VANDENBURG, M. D. 

RS 
Distributing Materials. 

At the beginning of the term each boy receives the 
material he is to work with during the year (e. g., draw- 
ing pencil, working pencil, pen and pen-holder, ruler, 
eraser, compass, and brush). For these he writes a re- 
ceipt which is filed and returned at the end of the term. 
He is allowed to take these home the first day in order 
to put his initials on each, and to make a bag which shall 
contain them. 

This bag is best made of thin leather, with two strips 
of tape sewed upon it about two inches from each other 
in such a way that the materials may slide into the 
spaces formed. When this is rolled up and tied, it forms 
a protection to the points of pencils and pens. It has 
the further advantages of being noiseless and taking up 
less room than those noisy rattles known as pencil boxes. 
A simple bag of cheap material that can be drawn to- 
gether at the top will answer the purpose. The bags are 
labeled with the pupil’s full name and class. 

Various divisions, of not more than ten numbers, select 
a monitor who takes charge of these during the term. 
He collects them every day after work is over; puts a 
rubber band around the ten bags and stores them away. 
In the morning before the rest of the class assemble he 
places them on the desks to which they belong, and the 
pupils are ready to work when the bell rings. 

Until I adopted this plan, I was troubled by the delay 
and noise incident to the distribution of material for each 
lesson. Boys who never received the same pencil twice 
tried to get the longest and often misused it when they 
did get it. Pens were lost and broken. Time was lost 
in picking up and inspecting and lack of responsibility 
soon resulted in lack of materials. 

Since I have adopted this plan, I have been greatly 
pleased to find that at the end of the term I have had 
returned to me in good condition, rulers, compasses, 
erasers, and brushes. Pens and pencils I did not require; 
the pupils seemed gratified that they could receive sup- 
plies in as good condition as they returned them. The 
work itself has been improved by the improved condition 
of the materials. ARTHUR HAAS, 

New York City. 
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The Gducational Outlook. 








Against State Aid. 


DENISON, IND.—A. number of the representatives of denom- 
inational institutions in Indiana met in this city on Dec. 18, to 
resist further grants of state morey to the so-calied state edu- 
cational institutions. The president, Rev. Dr. T. A. Goodwin, 
asserted that the state donation had increased trom $12,000 to 
$150,000—an amount absurdly large considering the interests 
involved. Indiana has practically no state university at all, 
the so-called University of Indiana being in act a private cor- 
poration that has for thirty-five years been helped out by the 
state. 

There is a wide inequality between costs and benefits. One 
county during the past year paid inte the university fund 
$3.924, and sent two students, at a cost of $1,862 a student. On 
the other hand Monroe county, in which the university is situ- 
— paid only $727.70 and sent 141 students, at a cost of $3.03 
each. 

Mr. Goodwin contended that if the state is giving to help out 
the course of higher education, it ought to distribute its bene- 
fits in something like equal proportions to the different sections 
of the state. He recommended the adoption of the New York 
system—a federation of all the colleges of a given grade and 
equal state aid to all. 


Successful Parents’ Meetings. 


GREEN Bay, Wis.—The monthly international meetings in 
this city have proved to be very successful. Supt. F. G. 
Kraege, who was the pioneer in Wisconsin, of this kind of 
work is greatly pleased with the outlook. The meeting of 
Wednesday, December 13, was the most satisfactory ever held. 
It included an exhibition of the work in penmanship, compo- 
sition, drawing and clay modeling and Christmas exercises by 
the children—motion songs, recitations, etc. There were also 
addresses by Messrs. Moody and Martin, of the board of edu- 
cation, upon the value of education in business and in profes- 
sional life. The social features were very pleasant. 


Simplification Called For. 


NORMAL, ILL.—The state board of education met at Nor- 
mal and made an effort to secure a new course of study for the 
Illinois normal university. It was proposed to lay down a 
certain course requisite for graduation and then to allow stu- 
dents to complete the course in such time as they are able. 
At present many students carry twenty-five or more hours of 
lectures and recitations. This is believed to be excessive, and 
a recommendation was adopted to the effect that the maximum 
number of hours carried by any student should be twenty. 

It was also voted that pupils in the elementary and high 
schools of Illinois carry too many studies at the same time. 
In high schools better results were achieved under the old 
plan of three studies a term. The diversity of the present 
programs causes an undue strain upon the health of both 
pupils and teachers. There is a general popular desire 
thruout the state for simplication. ; 

The recommendations of the committee on instruction were 
unanimously adopted and it is believed that they will be put 
into effect at the normal university at the opening of the next 
school year. Over the other shook of the sfate the board has 
no direct authority,but the moral effect of anything done at the 
normal school is far-reaching. 


Public School Luncheons, 


Boston, MAss.—Mr. Edward Atkinson’s New England 
kitchen is cg | to be of great service in the schools of 
Boston. Warm lunches are now the rule in most of the 
schools of the city. The materials are prepared at the kitchen 
on Tremont street and are delivered in wagons. Careful plan- 
ning on the part of the superintendent is necessary to have the 
food on hand at the right time and in good condition. Only 
the best articles are used in the cooking and the milk comes 
from a regularly inspected farm. The bill of fare includes 
such things as oyster broth, milk cocoa, sandwiches, graham 
rolls, corncake, custard, baked apples, cookies,and fruit. Every- 
thing is strictly home made. 

The food is sold at very moderate prices, so that it is a hun- 
gry child who needs to spend more than ten cents a day. 
Over in Cambridge, however, at the Rindge Manual Training 
school the young laborers need a full dinner and this the 
kitchen sends them at the rate of twenty-five cents a head. 


Ground Broken for Virginia Hall. 


An addition to Virginia Hall, Hampton institute, has been 
started, whereby the pegee building will be doubled in size. 
The newstructure will be about one hundred and fifty feet long 
by fifty feet wide, and three stories in height. The institute can 
now admit more young women as students. More and more 
Hampton is throwing its influence in the direction of the training 
of young women,and as the new building is to be largely used as 
a dormitory for them it will afford opportunity for the admission 
next year of an increased number ot these as students, 
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New York Council Discusses Study Habits. 


‘‘ How Can we Best Teach Children to Study?” was the 
topic for discussion at the regular meeting of the Educational 
Council, held Dec. 15. The opening address was by Dr. Walter 
S. Hervey. He asked: 

What is it to study? Time was when it meant getting one’s 
self ready fer a recitation or test. A test signified some ques- 
tions upon the subject matter of the book studied. Of course 
a wider interpretation is possible. We study for a purpose. We 
study when we try to think and, to acertain extent, when we 
try to remember. Suppose I look out of a window; if I have the 
instincts ot a student, I fall tostudying the landscape. Habit 
of study is really equivalent to habit of imagination. 

Teaching of the old sort used to consist in hearing recita- 
tions. The time of the pupil was wasted in the constant effert 
to remember things. He was encouraged in the habit of word- 
gathering. We can all remember wasted hours in the school- 
room, and time lost in studying when we did not know just 
what we were about. Often things were explained that were 
too clear to need explanation; often things that were not clear 
received no attention at all. 

Now there are certain principles that need to be insisted 
upon: In the first place, a somewhat mechanical plan may be 
tried ; have pupils put down on a piece of paper a dot for every 
time they go word-gathering. Their surprise at the number of 
dots in an hour will aid in curing the habit. Such a means may 
do as a beginning but of course it will not go far.. 

Pupils should have time for study. They should, while 
young, study the same thing at the same time every day. Each 
pupil should, furthermore, have a place of his own. Even the 
young child needs a study. He should, if it can possibly be 
arranged, have his own room at home. That he should have 
his own desk at school goes without saying. The aid of parents 
in this important respect should be enlisted. In many homes 
the child is expected to study around one common lamp, where 
father and mother are reading magazines, perhaps aloud. Often 
a caller or two drops in, all told the conditions are such that 
the child cannot learn to study properly. 

The difficulty often is that we do not know where to begin. 
The child does not know how to organize its work. For that 
difficulty manual training is a great specific. It is the teacher’s 
business to point out to the pupil the orderin which his studies 
should be taken up and the manner of beginning the work. 
Pupils frequently fail because they take their lessons as a whole, 
instead of analyzing them step by step. 

There are many children who have ten or even twelve stud- 
ies. What must be the condition of the pupil when, after 
spending ten minutes upon one subject, he turns to give the 
next ten minutes to something entirely different? Itis bad 
enough that in the world of business men have to work in this 
scrappy way; school, by virtue of its etymology, is a place of 
leisure, where such rush and hurry should be avoided. There 
is a distinct danger in the modern demand for diversity of in- 
terests in the elementary schools. 

In studying this question we may well consider the relation of 
memory to concentration and of thinking to memory. Wecannot 
learn anything by heart without some repetition, but by letting 
the mind dwell upon the author’s thought and so organizing the 
subject, repetition may be made the means of intellectual profit. 
When a child feels that a i is beautiful and is lost in con- 
templation of it, that is the highest type of study. The mind 
should be allowed to dwell upon the things that uplift it. To 
study the best is to love the best. . 

In closing, Dr.Hervey stated his belief that one of the things 
especially pa good habits of study is the custom among 
certain teachers of bearing the whole burden of the recitation. 
Education is a drawing out, but it should not be of the tooth- 
pulling sort. Many teachers make all the synthesis of the lesson 
themselves; the child has had part only in the analysis. The 
problem is to make the children bear the burden of the think- 
ing. — thus will a sense of intellectual responsibility be de- 
veloped. . 

Supts. Davey, of East Orange, and Gorton, of Yonkers, who 
were to have continued: the discussion were both unable to be 
present. The question was, therefore, taken up by Prin. 
Grimes, of Mount Vernon, who said that the theory of securing 
good study was simple; if we want a thing and want it very 
badly we can get it. If we can create in the child a strong 
enough interest in the work, our boys and girls will study. 
Specifically, we must study their motives and appeal to those 
that lie nearest them, and without too much scrutiny at first 
into the ideal character of the motives. Begin, if need be, with 
the mechanical. Thru repetition and the effert of the willa habit 
of attention may be acquired. Even the habit of committia 
to memory has a higher function than that ordinarily assigne 


it. 

Prin. MacLaughlin wanted to emphasize the importance of 
having work weltiene day by day so that children can pass 
from one subject to another without confusion of mind. 

The discussion then became general, among those who took 

art being Supt. Gorton, of Sing Sing, Supt. Young, of New 
Rochelle. Supt.Mc Donald, of Irvington, and Supt. Lantman, of 
Portchester. . 

The topic for the next discussion will be ‘“Home-Study and 
the Recitation.” Prin. C, E. Larkin, of Brooklyn, will conduct 
the meeting. 
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A State School Board Association. 


TRENTON, N. J.—Representatives of the 3,500 school board 
men of New Jersey met on December 17 and formed an associ- 
ation. The following officers were elected: President, H. 
Brewster Willis, New Brunswick ; vice-presidents, J. N. Nunn, 
Hunterdon; F. R. Brace, Camden; Fred E. Chamberlain, 
Hudson; treasurer, Hal Allaire, Monmouth; secretary, B. 
Betz, Somerset. 

Most of the day was spent in discussing the proposed gen- 
eral school bill, which had been prepared by a commission ap- 
pointed by the governor last year. A number of changes 
were suggested and advisory resolutions were adopted. The 
general sense of the meeting was that the tendency to give 
power to the superintendent is going a little too far and that it 
ought, in New Jersey at least, to be checked The school 
boards ought not to be stripped of all executive and judicial 
functions. President Willis denied, however, the story that 
the school board association had been formed merely to check 
the growing power of teachers and superintendents 1n matters 
of legislation. He said that the organizatjon was simply for 
the general betterment of the schools and that it would en- 
deavor to have the salaries of teachers raised. 


Child Study and the Kindergarten. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Froebel Society of this city is one of 
the most vigorous and vital of the pedagogic guilds of our day. 
Its gathering on Saturday, November 25, in the great auditorium 
of the high school to hear Miss Elizabeth Harrison, of Chicago, 
was a fine illustration of this vitality. Miss Harrison’s sub- 
ject was *‘ Child Study and the Kindergarten.” As a lead:n 

indergartner and a prominent officer of the Illinois Child 
Study Association Miss Harrison was presumably in good po- 
sition to utter a declaration on the subject. The kindergart- 
ners are not without a little sensitiveness on the oft-repeated 
charge that they are much more inclined to study about chil- 
dren than to study children. When they get away from official 
atmospheres many of them frankly admit the justice of the 
charge. Nevertheless they are as keen as any of us to find a 
better way, if any one will only convince them there is such. 
So they crowded in great throngs to hear Miss Harrison. 

Physically the speaker was not at her best as she was suffer- 
ing from a severe cold. Intellectually she made herself very 
interesting and if she was not entirely convincing she gave 
those who heard her much to think about. Perhaps the mest 
valuable part of her lecture was the clear statement of the 
antithetical attitude of the kindergartners and the child stu- 
dents, the deductive and the inductive standpoints. One may 
well question whether it is wiser to claim for insight and the 
deductive process as applied to pedagogy any extraordinary 
advantage, unless there be presupposed a wide range of par- 
ticular experieaces from which arise the general truths lying 
behind such insight and so giving it value and validity. The 
substance of the charge which, justly or unjustly, is urged 
against the disciples of the sage of Keilhau is that they fail at 
this point. 

It Miss Harrison’s drift was clear it was her contention that 
the kindergartner more wisely expended effort in developing 
the selfhood of the child in creative activity along the lines of 

eneral truth, rather than in observing such activity in particu- 
ar cases. She combated with eloquentsuccess the notion that 
education has for its aim, expression ; it is rather, the develop- 
ment in the child of somewhat to express. She gave credit to 
the physio-psychic form of child study for the influence of its 
conclusions on such subjects as fatigue, sense defects, etc.; 
the work of the kinderga.tner and the end. She frankly con- 
fessed that perhaps, in the enthusiasm of their devotion to a 
principle, they had felt too much that the ideal child was the 
particular child. ; 

The address ought to do our local kindergartners good. It 
~ them a basis at which to defend themselves if they need 

efending—while, if they listened as carefully .as they seemed 
to listen, it told them that they could not afford to lose sight 
of what is being done by the child students. 

For a few days we are to have Prof. John Dewey with us, 
and a little later Dr. G. Stanley Hall is expected. From these 
three we should be able to generalize some valuable truths. * * 


Must Be of School Age. 


, Lynn, Mass.—Some people in Lynn are over-anxious to 
, educate their children. They begin wy | them to school 

before they are five years old. Supt. O. B. Bruce, whose 
attention has been called to the matter,has applied to the school 
committee for a ruling, alleging that in many cases violations 
of the law have been permitted by individual members of the 
board. Pres. Wyman, of the school committee, promptly ruled 
that the superintendent should do everything in his power to 
enforce the law, except in cases where the child was within 
two or three weeks of five years at the opening of the school 
term. 


Fifty Years of Service. 


St. Joun, N. B.—Dr. James RK. Juch, chief superintendent 
of education in New Brunswick, has completed a half century 
of uninterrupted educational work. Inthe autumn of 1849 Mr. 
Jtch, then in his fifteenth year, was admitted to the Training 
School for Teachers, at St.John. A year later—the pedagogic 
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course was brief in those days—he beeen his life-work as a 
teacher in the parish of Greenwich, N. B. After filling various 
educational positions. he was finally in 1891 chosen to be state 
superintendent of schools. That he has been abundantly 
successful in his office, the excellence of the secondary schools 
of to-day, the fine buildings, the increased facilities for higher 
work in the cities and towns of the province give abundant tes- 


timony. 
Chicago Notes. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The building and grounds committee of the 
Chicago school board is planning to erect fourteen new school 
buildings next year, and will ask for an a, of $1,315,- 
ooo. A building of eighteen rooms on Polk street and one of 
fifteen rooms at the Cooper school are among the first that 
will be elected. 


The Chicago Teachers’ Club held its monthly meeting on 
December 9 at Masonic Temple. It was ar a social tunc- 
tion with a program uf musical numbers and readings. The 
club, at a short business meeting, indorsed the action of the 
Chicago Teachers’ Federation asking the board for a restoration 
of the 1898 schedule. A committeeof three, consisting of Pres. 
Mary E. Lynch, Misses Learned and Goldman, was appointed 
to assist the federation in its work of presenting the matter to 
the board of education. 


Assistant Principal for Normal School. 


In spite of furious opposition Mr. Andrew J. Hogan was 
elected assistant principal of the Chicago normal school on 
December 13. The members who objected to his appoint- 
ment did everything to defer action, alleging that his special 
qualifications had not been made sufficiently clear to the board. 
The committee on appointments reported that Mr. Hogan’s 

ualifications had already been looked into by them, and 
ienanied instant action, favorable or adverse. The result 
was favorable to Mr. Hogan. 


Mr. Giffin Still Acting Principal. 


As Mr. E. G. Cooley, who was at the last meeting elected 
principal of the normal school, is unable to enter upon his 
new duties during the present educational school year, it was 
necessary to elect William Giffin acting principal at a salary 
of $5,000. Mr. Giffin will be in charge until June 1. 


Dr. Andrews’ Pro-British Sentiments. 

The recent resolution introduced in the Chicago Council call- 
ing for Dr. Andrews’ resignation as superintendent of Chicago 
schools grew out of the superintendent’s avocacy of the British 
side inthe Boer war. Dr. Andrews had made a speech before the 
Men’s Sunday Forum Club of the Bethel African Methodist 
Episcopal church in‘which he commended Great Britain’s aims 
in the Transvaal. The positiveness ot his assertions has given 
great offense in certain quarters. 


Report of Superintendent of Vacation Schools. 


An account of the vacation schools of Chicago is contributed 
to The School Weekly by Orris J. Milliken, who superintended 
the work last summer. In his concluding remarks and sug- 
gestions he makes some points that are well worth noting. 

He believes primarily that the vacation schools can afford to 
be educational experiment stations. They give live teachers a 
chance to try new things. They encourage a freedom that 
is beneficial both to students and to pupils. Fossilized notions 
of routine work are obliterated and life is substituted. 5 

Nature study is the greatest problem. When a bee is studied 
in captivity, the boy treats him as his prisoner of war. He 
does not seem to possess or easily to acquire reverence for 
a. Yet without reverence for nature, natural history study 

ails. 

Domestic arts should have a place in the vacation school 
curriculum. The children of the poor are generally ignorant 
of plain cooking. sewing, household cleanliness. Success can 
come only thru the employment in this work of trained teach- 
ers; previous experience in vacation schools should count for 
much in the selection. The choice and preparation of the 
teachers is at present a great problem. A teacher who can 
teach six weeks in a vacation school without experiencing a 
revolution in ideas is either unfit for the place or is a pedagog- 
ical prodigy. : 
Married Women to Attend School. 


Can the law compel a married woman togotoschool? That 
is the question which is confronting the Valley Stream Union 
Free School, A Mrs. Charles Coombs, who was married a few 
weeks ago, is still of school age. That is to say she is not yet 
sixteen and the law requires that all children of between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen, if not steadily employed, shall at- 
tend the schools in their respective districts. The question 
will have to be submitted to the state superintendent of public 
instruction. , 

To a layman the problem would seem to be easy of solution, 
A morsel woman having household duties ought to come under 
the head of those steadily employed. 


: A New Educational Organization. ; 
The tentative efforts, already announced in THE SCHOOL 
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Prin. EDWARD A. PaGE, School 77. New York City. 
President of the New York Society of Pedagogy. 


JOURNAL, to found a Principals’ Club have been crowned with 
success. The new society met on December 9, and elected 
officers together with an executive committee which will work 
out plans for the future usefulness of the club. The officers 
are as follows : 

President—Homer Bevans, 

Vice-Presidents—Harriet Winchell, Ellen R. Baker, W. J. 
Bartholf. 

Corresponding Secretary—G. W. Davis. 

Recording Secretary—G. A. Osinga. 

Treasurer—Gertrude English. 


we 
Philadelphia School Affairs. 


The Common Council has taken away from the board of 
education the power to buy school sites. Henceforth land is 
to be archaned, by the councils, the warrant for payment being 
issued by the city solicitor. 

Courtesy of a Business House. 

Philadelphia teachers will not receive their December salar- 
ies this year until Jan.1. None, however, need feel the depriv- 
ation Ht holiday money, for the firm of Gimbel Brothers has 
announced that it will issue orders for December salaries and 
that these orders may be cashed at the store. The salary list 
of the 3,500 teachers of the city amounts to $234,649.33. This 
full amount the firm is willing to advance, if necessary. 

The blank order which has been prepared and which the 
teacher must present with the indorsement of her principal 
runs as follows: ‘I hereby certify that the sum of ———— is 
due me from the city’ of phe ape 5 08 for teaching in public 
school _———— for the month of December, 1899.” 

After the money is paid the teachers need feel under no ob- 
ligation to the firm for its courtesy. 

Costly Economy. 

In making its appropriation for completing and equipping 
the new Central high school for boys, the finance committee of 
councils has neglected to include an item of $12,000 for com- 
pleting the Philadelphia observatory. This negligence means 
injury and possible destruction to a large number of the finest 
astronomical instruments in this country. Many of these in- 
struments are now in storage or in bond; others are at the 
manufacturers awaiting shipment. They will eventually have 
to be provided for and every day of delay means additional 
deterioration and damage. 

Professor Munyon’s Munificent Gift. 

The plans for anew school for orphaned girls, similar in 
scope to Girard college, have been developed. The donor is 
Professor James M. Munyon who gives in this benefaction 
about $2,000,000. ' 

The site, about thirty acres of beautiful land in the neighbor- 
hood of Fairmount park, was selected a year ago. Building will 
soon be.commenced, Professor Munyon proposes to have the 
college consist of a large central structure with several smaller 
buildings grouped around it.. The architect is Mr. Seymour 
Davis. 

In management the Munyon school will be non-sectarian and 
non-political. The administration will be in charge of a board 
of trustees of which the governor of the state and the mayor 
of Philadelphia will t e the honorory members, 

The school will be opened to orphaned or fatherless girls. of 
American birth, who have no relatives to depend upon. The 
girls will be received at the age of ten and graduated at about 
eighteen. They will, during their course, taught a thoro 
knowledge of cookery, needle-work, etc. As nearly all will 
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have to go out into the world to earn their livings, it is designed 
to lay all possible emphasis upon the bread and butter studies. 
It is even proposed that the products of some of the manufac- 
turing departments be put on sale in Philadelphia and else- 
where and that the girls receive some share of the proceeds. 


U. of P. Enriched. 

At the opening of the Free Museum of Science and Art 
Senator Edmonds on behalf of “ Dr. William Pepper testimo- 
monial committee” presented the University of Pennsylvania 
with the completed statue of Dr. Pepper by Karl Bitter. The 
occurrence of both ceremonies at the same time was a most 
fitting tribute to Dr. Pepper, as the museum in its present 
scope and plans is largely due to his inspiration and genius. 
Mrs. Frances Sargeant Pepper, widow of Dr. Pepper, presented 
the trustees with $50,000 and a deed of trust relating to the 
said endowment fund, for the maintenance of the Dr. William 
Pepper Hall in the museum. It was also anrounced that the 
Hon. John Wanamaker presented an interesting Eskimo col- 
lection from Point Barrow, and some beautiful Etruscan gold 
jewelry. Mrs. Dillwyn Parish, of London, gave by cable, in the 
name of her late husband, a bequest of a superb Mosaic 
pavement from ancient Carthage which is to form the begin- 
ning of a collection to be known as the “ Dillwyn Parish Col- 
lection.” This gift was accompanied by an annuity for the 
maintenance and increase of the collection. There was a 
long list of large contributions from prominent people. Ad- 
dresses were made by former U. S. Senator Edmunds, Daniel 
Baugh, Clarence H. Clark and Provost Harrison. 


we 
New York and Vicinity. 


Justice Garretson granted in Long Island City, Dec. 14, six- 
teen orders directing the city authorities to show cause why 
writs of mandamus should not issue compelling them to pay 
the salaries of the teachers in the schools of Long Island city 
Jamaica, and Flushing. 

At a meeting of the Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association 
held Dec. 14, the following officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: Pres., Samuel Ayers, M. D.; Vice-Pres., Joanna J. 
Hill; Rec. Sec’y, Abner B. Holley; Fin. Sec’y, Alanson Palmer; 
Treas.,,Andrew J. Whiteside. 

Anna M. Sandham has given the New York university $2,500 
for the perpetual endowment of annual prizes to be pm 
each commencement for excellence in public speaking. They 
are to be known as the George Augustus Sandham prizes. 








Prin, G. H. Lins.ey, School No. t, Jersey City. 


Who is prominently mentioned for the presidency of the 
New Jersey State Teachers’ Association. 


Mr. George H. Linsley, who has taught in school No. 1, Jer- 
sey City, for almost fifty years, commenced his work in the 
po le of Greene county, New York, in 1840. | Eight years 
later he became assistant principal of the school with which he 
has been so long connected. After he had been there a year 
he was called to the principalship of the school on Randall isl- 
and, where he remained until he was asked to take charge of 
School No.1 on the death of the former principal. In the 
forty-nine years of his service in Jersey City, Mr. Linsley has 
been absent very few times on account of illness and these 
days were many years apart. Men prominent in the city and 
state are among those who revere him as principal and 
friend. Each year a banquet is given in his honor by his pres- 
ent co-laborers and former pupils. 

The old brick building occupied by school No.1 was torn 
down in 1898 and one of the finest school buildings in the state 
has been erected in its place. 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


ALBANY.—Regent St. Clair McKelway made a statement ia 
behalf of unification at a meeting of the committee held 
Dec. 14. The regents recommend that the chancellor ef the 
university shall be made the chief educational officer of the 
state; that with sufficient power and adequate remuneration 
the best educators would accept the position and thus greatly 
promote public education. The bill as favored by the regents 
provides that their chancellor shall take the place of the pres- 
ent superintendent of public instruction with all the powers 
that official possesses, and gives the regents authority to 
furnish a salary fer the same. At the meeting a telegram of 
apprebation was received from Senator Depew. 


ANN ARsor, MICH.—At a meeting of the Pedagogical 
Society held recently, Dr. Eliza M. Mosher, professor of hy- 
giene in the University of Michigan, outlined the subject 
of school hygiene as follows: (1) The person of the child (2) the 
instruction of the child (3) the construction, furnishing, and 
cleansing of school buildings. Dr. Mosher, as chairman of the 
joint committee of the Collegiate Alumnae Association and 
the Michigan State Federation of Women’s Clubs, gave these 
outlines in connection with certain recommendations made by 
a federations at a meeting held in Jackson a short time be- 

ore. 


TUSKEGEE, ALA.—Mr. John D. Rockefeller has agreed to 
give $10,0c0 to the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial institute 
half of the amount to pay for the new bulildings erected last 
year, with other improvements, the other half being devoted to 
the current expenses of the present school year. 


CotumBIA, Mo.—Iit has been planned to have every high 
school in Missouri, which matriculates with the state university, 
visit Columbia within the next few months. The students of 
the Jefferson City high school were the first to visit President 
Jesse’s institution. . 


The oldest free library in the United States, the Dublin 
(N. H.) Juvenile Library, which was furnished by Rev. L. W. 
Leonard in 1825, is to have a new building. Mrs. H. P. Farn- 
ham, of New York, has presented the town with a public library 
building to cost $20,000 and the library will henceforth be 
called the Farnham Memorial Library. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—The Cambridge school board has de- 
cided to let Harvard and Radcliffe students teach in certain 
schools. In the Agassiz and Russell schools and in the high 
schools where the principal can use extra help the superintend- 
dent is authorized to arrange for instruction to be given by ad- 
vanced students in education in Harvard and Radcliffe. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—Ata meeting of the Baltimore County 
board of school commissioners held December 20, the Rev. 
Thomas M. Beadenkoff made an appeal on behalf of the Can- 
ton night school and reading rooms, which were opened in 1891 
for the benefit of the boys and young men who are obliged to 
leave school at an early age to work. Two classes had been 
added this year Mr. Beadenkoff said for wood carving and Vene- 
tian iron work and had been most successful. Heasked for the 
use of the public school building at Canton in which to hold the 
school at night. This was granted, but the further request for 
financial aid the board decided they had no authority under 
the law to accede to. 


Boston, Mass.—Supt. Seaver has recommended the appoint 
ment of Mr. James M. McLaughlin as director of music. The- 
salary of the position was established at $3,000. Mr. McLaughlin 
is a graduate of Boston college and has been the supervisor of 
music at Waltham and instructor of music in the schools of 
Boston. He is also organist at the Church of the Immaculate 
Conception. His appointment will be a popular one. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The total funds of Brown university 
amount to $1,158,676.66, an increase of more than $50,000 over 
those of last year. The comparative growth of the university 
in faculty, students, and funds from 1888 to 1898 is as follows: 
faculty 227 per cent., students 245 per cent., productive funds 
31 percent. In other words the productive funds have in- 
creased only one-third as rapidly as the student body, and one- 
seventh as rapidly as the faculty. 


CINCINNATI.—Mr. David Sinton has presented to Cincinnati 
university an endowment of $100,000, with no cenditions ex- 
cept that the money be used in the academic department of 
the university. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs.—The newly organized Wisconsin Cen- 
servatory ef Music is making a streng bid for the favor of the 
kindergarten teachers of thecity. Itis effering regular courses 
for chiidren of the kindergarten age, at a very moderate rate. 
The idea is that the conservatory with its large resourees ean 
do more for the children in a musical way than the small kin- 
dergarten can do. This department of instruction is in the 
hands of Mrs. Harriet Allen Anderson, a graduate of the New 
England Conservatory ef Music and for eight years a suecess- 
ful teacher in Bosten. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—The recent meetings of the Municipal 
Art Society of Baltimore brought together a number of the art 
writers and educators of the country. The immediate result 
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of the convention is a strong movement for bringing the public 
parks of Baltimore under one commission such as exists in 
Boston, where the Metropolitan Park Commission has in recent 
years develo, ed the finest system of parks in the country. 


The Fogg Art Museum, of Harvard university, has acquired 
three valuable paintings of the Italian school. One is an orig- 
inal *‘tabernaculo,” which has all the characteristics of Filippo 
Lippi. It is painted in tempera, on panels, and it undoubtedly 
represents the best tradition of Italian art. The other produc- 
tions are an oil painting of the Venetian school and a study in 
tempera which is believed to be the work of Lorenso de 
Costa. 


MELROSE, Mass.—The W. C. T. U., of this city, has given 
to the schools a new stereopticon which will be kept in the hall 
of the high school building, but will be used by all the schools 
in connection with their work. At a recent exhibition of its 
powers Rev. C. E. Bolles, of the Universalist church, described 
about seventy-five of the pictures, giving a practical illustration 
of the value of the stereopticon in teaching. 


Lynn, MAss.—Mr. Henry A. Pevear, of this city, is about 
to found a school for the industrial education of orphan boys. 
He has set aside a sum amounting to between $250,000 and 
$300,000 for the purpose, and will shortly select a board of 
three trustees with whose aid he will develop plans for the 
maintenance of his institution. Mr Pevear is willing, if it 
appears desirable, to give over his handsome summer residence 
in Shirly, Mass., for the use of the school. 


OBERLIN, O.—Prof. G. F. Wright, the distinguished geolo- 
gist, of Oberlin college, will leave his regular work on Jan. 1, 
for an extended scientific excursion thru | sl and China. 


ANN ARBOR, Micu.—The De Criscio collection of Latin 
inscriptions was presented to the University of Michigan by 
Henry P. Glover, of Ypsilanti. Signor De Criscio is a native 
of Pozzuoli, Italy, and has for forty years been collecting the 
inscriptions found from time to time in that locality. The cel- 
lection ineludes more than 250 on marble, with others on brick 
and lead. They range in age from the time of Augustus to the 
fifth century, A. D. 


Miss Annie Sophia Runnie, of Minnesota, has recently been 
appointed critic teacher in the Whitewater normal school, 
Wisconsin, one of the oldest and most successful professional 
institutions of the Northwest. Miss Runnie was a student at 
the New York University School of Pedagogy last year, re- 
ceiving the degree of Master of Pedagogy at the university 
commencement last June. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The proposition made by a com- 
mission of the Red Cross Society to establish industrial schools 
in Cuba has excited the interest of Gen. Leonard Wood. He 
states that there are many unoccupied buildings in various 
parts of the island where industrial schools could af established 
for the education of Cuban boys. At such schools they ought 
to be taught the three R’s as well as the use of ordinary tools. 
There is great lack in our new possessions of carpenters and 
blacksmiths. It is probable that when Gen. Wood returns to 
Cuba he will make some provision for the opening of industrial 
schools. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—Teachers thruout the Southwest are in- 
terested in the meeting shortly to be held in Memphis of the 
Southern Educational Association. A special circular has 
been issued, from which the following is a selection: “To one 
who recalls the history of the Southern states the problems 
above indicated are serious enough. But with us they are 
complicated with the peculiar and grave conditions growing 
out of the presence of the negrorace. Upon the intelligent 
white teachers of the Southern states, more than upon all 
others, devolves the determining of the character and extent 
of the education that should or can be offered to the colored 
race. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The American Negro Academy will 
hold its third annual meeting in Washington, on Dee. 27-8. 
The association is one for the discussion of the social and 
educational problems of the black race. It was founded by 
Rev. Alexander A. Crummell, one of the most scholarly 
negroes in this country, who was for many years rector of St. 
Luke’s, Washington, D.C. The president for this session is 
W.E. B. DuBois, of Atlanta university. Mr. DuBois, who is 
a graduate of Harvard, is well-known from his work in 
economics and philosophy. 


NEw HAVEN, CONN.—Women students are coming to Yale 
in greater numbers every year. In the graduate department 
there are now about forty, while the departments of music and 
art there has been a marked incease in numbers. Altogether 
the women at Yale number about 260, or one-tenth of the total 
membership of the university. ° 
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State Association Plans. 
Indiana Program. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The forty-sixth annual session of the 
Indiana State Teachers’ Association will be held in this city 
December 26-29. The important feature of the opening session 
will be Pres. W. H. Glascock’s inaugural address, on “ Art in 
Education.” Among the speakers at the later sessions may 
be mentioned Mrs. May Wright Sewall, who will speak on 
“The Relation of Society to the School;” Mr. A. H. Yoder, 
of Vincennes university, on “The Management of Children 
During Early Adolescence ;” Mr. D. K. Goss, of Indianapolis, 
on the “‘ Scholastic Phase of Education.” The annual address 
will be given by Mr. John L. Griffiths, of Indianapolis. 

The various departments will hold meetings as usual, elab- 
orate preparations having been made that the discussions may 
be even more profitable than in previous years. 

The meetings will be held in the state house. The head- 
quarters of the association -will be at the Grand hotel. Ar- 
rangements have been made with the railroads by which mem- 
bers of the association can come here and return home for one 
and a third fare. 

The Kansas Teachers. , 

TOPEKA, KAN.—The State Teachers’ Association will hold 
its meeting for 1899 in this city December 26-28. The first ses- 
sion for real work will be held on the morning of December 27. 
At this time the report of the committee on school legislation 
will be discussed by State Supt. Frank Nelson, Supt. J. W. 
Stout, and others. Mrs. Gaston Boyd, of Newton, will read a 
gy on ‘ Vocal Music in the Public Schools.” Miss Lucy 

. Arthur will speak on “ Correspondence with Children of 
Foreign Lands and Other States,” at the same session. 

Among other subjects to be presented during the meeting 
are “ How City and County Superintendents Can Make Good 
Teachers Out of Poor Ones,” by Supt. George W. Winans, of 
Hutchinson; “A Practical Compulsory Law, by Supt. E. 
T. Fairchild, Ellsworth. 

The various departments including college and high school, 
district and graded school, county superintendence, primary 
and kindergarten. have programs arranged for special sessions. 
In addition the Kansas Society for Child Study will meet De- 
cember 27 and round table conferences will be held by the city 
superintendents, the high school principals, and by those inter- 
ested in history and sociology, social science and music. 

Down in Kentucky. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky.—A unique feature of the State Association 
to be held December 27, 28, and 29, is the educational sympo- 
sium arranged for the last afternoon. The topics to be dis- 
cussed at this time in five-minute speeches are: ‘‘ What is 
Teaching,” by Prin. W. C. Grinstead, of Danville; ‘The Su- 
pervision Needed,” by Supt. E. H. Mark, Louisville; “Schools 
as Business Institutions,” by Supt. Geo. O. McBroom, Padu- 
cah ; “‘The Common Schools,” by Supt. J. W. Rawlings. Boyle 
county; ‘Politics and the School,” Supt. John Morris, Coving- 
ton; “The Teachers’ Recreation,” by Miss Inah G. Cabelle, 
Henderson; “Fads and Why?” by Mr. J. J. Glenn, Madison- 
ville; “Bad Spellers,” by Supt. W. C. Turner,” Glasgow; 
“The Dull Pupil,” by Supt. S. L. Frogge, Middlesboro; ‘ The 
Bad Boy,” by Supt. G. W. Chapman, Greenup; ‘Soft Bricks,” 
by J. D. Kelly, Owensboro. 

Among other topics to be discussed may be mentioned 
“Technical Education,” by F. Paul Anderson, of the state 
college; “‘ Problems of Rural Schools,” by Miss Kate McDan- 
iel, Christian county; ‘“‘ Professional Courtesy,” Supt. Alfred 
Livingston, Somerset; ‘‘ What Can the State Superintendent 
Do for the Schools?” Supt. McHenry Rhoads, Frankfort; 
“Elements of Governing Power,” Supt. R. M. Shipp, Win- 
chester; ‘Management of Parents and School Boards, Supt. 
S. F. Alley, Dayton. 
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Notes of New Books. 


Todd’s admirable History of New York City for public and 
private schools is the forerunner of that time when the study of 
history will begin with the study of the pupil’s own community 
in its origin and development. This is the right way for begin- 
ning all instruction in every line of knowledge. The geograph- 
ers long ago recognized its correctness. This little book is, how- 
ever, not only right in theory ; it is a fine treatment of the sub- 
ject in three hundred pages, not too many to be covered in the 
fifth or sixth year of the elementary schools. The story is not 
merely chronological in its sequence; it is very deftly inter- 
woven with such topographical facts as even now may be re- 
ferred to by pupil and teacher. Thus of Peter Stuyvesant we 
read—“ His widow founded by will the present St. Mark’s 
church, which stands on a part of the Stuyvesant farm and in 
which the ashes of the governor rest.” How much more of true 
historical value, and educational, too, a New York city boy of 
thirteen ar fourteen would get out of that, after a visit to St. 
Mark’s church, than from any possible theoretical disquisitions 
upon the American constitution. In an age in which, as Pres. 
Charles W. Eliot tells us, we have no traditions even of our own 
great grandparents, such teaching of local history must be given 
in our schools lest we come to ignore all the noble personal les- 
sons from that long and mighty past which has made us what 
we are. Of examples of this concrete historical teaching the 
book is full. 

New York, says our author, is likely to be within twenty 
years the largest city of the whole world. None of its citizens 
who read this fascinating recital can ever again think of it asa 
mere present maelstrom of human activity—the city in these 
pages takes on an ancient and vital personality. We follow its 
life thru the early Dutch and English colonial days, thru the 
Revolutionary period, past the civil war, till now, and it be- 
comes to us an historic reality, inspiring us with faith in the 
value of noble human effort. Such a history as this wil) help 
make good citizens of New York boys and girls ; and older peo- 
ple, too, in the great metropolis and outside of it, would do well 
to read it. The daily newspapers picture only the face of the 
great city ; its soul is revealed in this exposition of its life. 

There are many good pictures in the book ; and an excellent 
index shows graphically that the historian has remembered the 
most important phases of life, the economic and social as well 
as the biographical and political. (American Book Company.) 

WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR. 


Wherever the English language is spoken Mr. I. Zangwill is 
known as the acknowledged interpreter of the romance and 
reality of the Hebrew race, not only as represented in the Lon- 
don ghetto, but in the Jewish quarters of various cities on the 
continent and in America. His short stories are perhaps the 
most noteworthy of his productions. A collection of these has 
been issued in a volume entitled They that Walk in Darkness. It 
represents a very wide range in point of time, covering, as it 
does, examples of the author’s wonderful art, written at various 
times during the past ten years. (The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Price, $1.50.) 

An excellent collection of bright and interesting short stories 
descriptive of life at the University of Pennsylvania, by Arthur 
Hobson Quinn, "94, illustrated by F. F. Lincoln, ’99, bears the 
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title of Pennsylvania Stories. The author has been connected 
with the college as student and instructor for the past nine 
years, and has thus had exceptional advantages for becoming 
familiar with every department of the university and with all 
forms of Pennsylvania activity. (Penn Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia.) 


A Madd of the First Century is a story by Lucy Foster Madi- 
son, illustrated by Ida Waugh. A little maid of Palestine goes 
in search of her father who has been taken as a slave to Rome. 
After passing thru many trying ordeals, she and her father are 
united, and his liberty is restored to him. It is a faithful and 
graphic portrayal of the times, is intensely interesting, 
and is historically correct. (Penn Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia.) 


Among the books in the Young of Heart Series is The Story 
Without an End translated from the German of Carove by 
Sarah Austin. It tells of a child’s experiences with insects, 
birds, flowers, etc., in beautifully simple language. There are 
= appropriate illustrations. (Dana Estes & Company, 
Boston. 


Elbert Hubbard’s Gustave Dore,in the Little Journeys to the 
Homes of Eminent Painters, fairly crackles with electricity. 
Every word tells. It is worth reading as an example of the 
lightning-stroke style, and the subject itself is full of interest. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


The Task and Other Poems, by William Cowper, edited by 
Henry Morley, appears in Cassell’s National Library. For a 
paper-covered edition it is remarkably well gotten up and ought 
to be of great service in schools where a nicely printed but in- 
expensive book is appreciated. In the same series, under the 
date of Jan. 3, 1900, appears the 7welfth-Night of Shakespeare, 
equally attractive and handy. (Cassell & Company.) 


Pastor Russell’s new book The At-one-ment between God and 
Man is remarkable in fact if not in title. It is one of the 
Millennial Dawn series and shows long, deep, and careful study 
of the Bible. While upholding his own views with well pre- 
sented arguments, he treats his opponents gently and courteously. 
It is asserted that the book will excite opposition in clerical 
circles on account of its faithfulness to the Scriptures and its 
disregard of denominational theories and creeds. (Watch 
Tower Bible and Tract Society, Allegheny, Pa.) 


Spanish Pronunciation and Accent, by Lieut. P. E. Traub, is 
a little pamphlet which ought to be of great use to beginners. 
It is based upon the pure Castilian dialect but is provided with 
an appendix in Spanish-American pronunciation. The state- 
ments and definitions are remarkably clear and comprehensive. 
(The American Book Company.) 


Little Soldiers and Sailors, a fine art holiday book, will accord 
with the ideas and tastes of young America just now. In the 
pictures and verses given the little people live over Manila and 
Santiago and other historical scenes. The numerous full-page 
color-plates are by Maud Humphrey, and the illustrations in 
black and white and the stories and verses by Mabel Humphrey. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York.) 


Charles Renauld has rendered La Princesse Lointaine (The 
Princess Far-away) a play in four acts by Edmond Rostand. 
The translator has endeavored to transpose “the intense poesy 
that runs thru the naturalness of éxpression in which the poet 
clothed the quintessence of feeling.” It will prove an admir- 
able play for reading or acting. Rostand is also the author of 
You de Bergerac.” (Frederick A. Stokes Company, New 

ork. 


Edward S. Ellis, the well known writer of historical stories, 
has woven in the facts of King Philip's war in 1675 in his tale 
of Unerowniny a King. The adventures of the young hero during 
that eventful period form a most interesting and instructive 
story of the early days of the colonies. (Penn Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia.) 


The History of the European Fauna, by R. F. Scharff with 
illustrations is a volume that aims to shuw how the fauna of 
Europe originated. It is the belief of geologists that England 
was at one time connected with the continent, and that great 
changes have occurred gradually in climate in consequence of 
geological changes. The author attempts to show how these 
two matters have affected the fauna of Europe. The discussion 
is a very interesting one and is very ably handled and did space 
permit we should like to give some of his conclusions. The 
volume contains 362 pages. (Imported by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.50.) 

In Two Wyoming Girls, Mrs. Carrie L. Marshall has told the 
story of two girls, thrown on their own resources, who are 
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obliged to “ prove 13 their homestead claim. They encounter 
_ obstacles and have a number of exciting adventures, but 
finally secure their claim and are generally well rewarded for 
their —— and perseverance. The illustrations are by Ida 
Waugh. (Penn Publishing Company, Philadelphia.) 


No. 37 of One Hundred Choice Selections is a very desirable 
number for the school or those outside the school who want a 
good variety of “pieces to speak.” These come from all sources 
—books, periodicals, etc., and embody the best of current liter- 
ature as well as many selections from standard literature. 
(Penn Publishing Company, Philadelphia.) 


In this age of multitudinous stories a book that holds its place 
a half a century or more must have uncommon merit. Such is 
Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford which has been issued in a handsome 
edition. Lord Houghton is quoted as writing of “Cranford” 
as “the finest piece of humoristic description that has been 
added to British literature since Charles Lamb.” The preface 
was written by Anne Thackeray Ritchie. (Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Company, New York and Boston.) 


' Fife and Drum at Louisbourg, by J. Macdonald Oxley, tells the 
story of the martial deeds of colonial patriots, many of whom 
took part in the Revolution. The central figures in this tale 
are two youths, Prince and Pickle, whose adventures will be read 
with unfailing interest by young Americans of the present day. 
(Little, Brown & Company, Boston.) 


Tho “ Oliver Optic” is dead, his spirit still lives in the many 
instructive stories he wrote for the rag The Blue and the 
Gray—on Land is an especially notable series, the volumes of 
which have been read with avidity in thousands of homes. An 
Undivided Union, the sixth and last of the series, left unfinished 
at his death, has been completed by Edward Stratemeyer. As 
in the other books Dick Lyon comes to the front as a hero, and 
his achievements are closely seconded by those of his foster 
brother Artie, and by the firm friend of the two, Captain Life 
Knox. In connection with the story an account is given of 
the operations around Murfreesboro, before Tullahoma, and 
thru the bloody battle of Chickamauga, Chattanooga, Lookout 
mountain, Missionary ridge, and other contests leading up to 
Sherman’s march to the sea. (Lee & Shepard, $1.50.) 


The King’s Jester is the the title of eleven short plays for the 
parlor, by Caro Atherton Dugan. They seem well adapted for 
their purpose ; the costumes are described and approprate music 
is given. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston. Price, $1.50.) 


In The Perils of Josephine we have a tale that exhibits sur- 
prising versatility in the author,Lord Ernest Hamilton. It never 
ascends to a high stage of emotion and never descends so that 
the reader loses his interest. The tale is not, as in most books, 
centered around one individual ; there are many characters in- 
troduced and the few touches of description given serve to bring 
them out of the canvass. The key of the volume is kept all the 
way thru; there are changes of people and scenery, but the 
movement progresses and the end is natural and pleasing. 
(Herbert S. Stone & Company, Chicago. Price, $1.50.) 


Richard Harding Davis knows how to write an interesting 
book and use few and simple materials. The Lion and the Uni- 
corn is an example of his art. He puts in this volume some of 
his best work and yet it is all as natural as can be. These peo- 
ple are not real and yet you like the way they behave ; you like 
them, just as you like some of Shakespeare’s creations. This 
leads us to say that the author is essentially a creator. This 
power of his is also seen in the other four stories grouped under 
the above title. He is able to get around effectively in a story 
of fifty pages; no small accomplishment. (Charle3 Scribner's 
Sons, New York.) 


The study of botany takes a new direction in the use of Prof. 
John M. Coulter’s new book, Plant Relations. In the place of an 
examination of the plant as a whole, or of the microscopic struc- 
ture of its parts, one of which has always been the primary pur- 
pose of plant study, the relation of the plant to its surroundings 
is given first place. This relation is considered in reference to 
locality, soil, and climate, and abundance of gaseous food ma- 
terial ; to light ; and to other living forms, both animal and 
vegetable. The structure of the plant and its parts are clearly 
shown to possess an intimate relation to all these elements. 
Finally, the grouping of plants into societies and the mutual de- 
pendence of the members receive careful consideration. A large 
number of the illustrations are entirely new and calculated to 
arouse special interest. (Twentieth Century Text-Books. D. Ap- 
pleton & Company, New York.) 





“Better do it than wishit done.” Better cure catarrh by tak- 
ing Hood's Sarsaparilla than complain because you suffer from it, 
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[Entered at the N, Y. P, O, as second-class matter. ] 
Published Weekly by 
E. L, KELLOGG @ CO., 
The Educational Building, 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEW York«K,. 
267-269 Wasasn Ave., Cuicaco. 








Tus Scuoor Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fal illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
eath, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Christ- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 





_—— 
=—_— 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 

Two Do.tars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 


———— 


ADVERTISING RATES 
Will be furnished on application, The value of Tue 
Scnoo. JourwaL as an advertising medium is unques- 
tloned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. a as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 





Interesting Notes. 
Valuable Plants from Europe. 


At the last session of Congress $20,000 
was appropriated to be used by the depart- 
ment of agriculture for the collection, buy- 
ing, test, propagation, and distribution of 
rare and valuable seeds, bulbs, trees, shrubs, 
vines, cuttings, and plants from foreign 
countries for experiments with reference 
to their introduction into this country. W. 











Serofula and 
Consumption 


People tainted with scrof- 
ula very often develop con- 
sumption. Anemia, running 
of the ear, scaly eruptions, 
imperfect digestion, and 
enlargement and breaking 
down of the glands of the 
neck, are some of the more 

rominent of scrofula symp- 

ms—are forerunners of con- 
sumption. These conditions }} 
can be arrested, consumption 
prevented and health re- 
stored by the early use of 


Scott’s Emulsion 


Your doctor will tell you so. 


Atall druggists ; soc. and $1.00, 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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plete calendar. 


that amount. 


There will be no 
this year. 


A Handsome Year-book 


filled with beautiful illustrations, and a com- 
It is sold on all news- 
stands for five cents, and it’s worth five times 


It 1s a reliable chronology of the progress 


of the igth century and a prophecy of what 
may be expected in the 2oth. 


Here are a few of the great men who have written for it : 


free Ayer’s almanacs 





Sec. Wilson 


Russell Sage 
Thomas Edison 
Gen. Merritt 
Adml. Hichborn 





Sen. Chauncey M. Depew 


on Agriculture 
on Politics 

on Finance 

on Electricity 

on Land Warfare 
on Naval Warfare 








with it, cut out this 


book free. 





You will enjoy reading it now, and it 
will be a book of reference for you through 
the years to come. Sixty-four pages printed 
on ivory finish paper. 

If your news-dealer cannot supply you 


three one-cent stamps and receive this elegant 


Address, J. C. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass. 


ad, and send it with 














T. Swingle who went to Europe as one of 
the experts, has just reported the result of 
his trip along the countries of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Among the valuable plants he found was 
the date palm which is usually propagated 
by removing and planting the suckers that 
appear at the base of the stem, It must 
have a hot and dry climate to ripen good 
fruit, and yet can stand considerable frost 
in winter. Investigations made at the Ari- 
zona experiment station show that it will 
succeed in Arizona. 

In the way of forage plants, two are com- 
monly grown in Algeria which are of great 
promise for the warmer parts of America, 
viz., the carob and the thornless cactus. 
The carob, or St. John’s bread, like the 
beans and vetches, is able to draw its nour- 
ishment largely from the air through the 
medium of bacteria which grow in the little 
tubercles on the roots. It yields enormous 
quantities of pods, which are often eaten 
by man and are relished by stock. As 
much as one and one half tons has been 
produced by a single tree in Spain, and full 
grown trees frequently yield over half a 
ton. Enormous quantities are produced 
on the islands of Cyprus, Crete, and Sicily, 
and in fact all around the Mediterranean. 

Another forage plant which itis proposed 
to introduce is thescarletvetch. The Hun- 
garian winter wheat will prove useful in 
such states as Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska. 

Our imports of wines, currants, raisins, 
and fresh grapes aggregrate $8,350,000 a 
year. To make a thorough study of all 
those branches of viticulture, with a view 
to their developmeut in the United States, | 
Mr. Swingle visited the principal table and | 
wine grape regions in Germany, France, | 
Algeria. Tunis, and Italy, also the currant 
and raisin producing regions in Greece and | 
Turkey. 


Increase of China Trade, 


The annual report of the inspector-gen- 
eral of customs of China covering the 





year 1898, just received by the treasury de- 
partment bureau of statistics, shows an 
increase of nearly forty per cent. in im- 
ports into China from the United States, 
while the increase in ‘“ total imports” is 
less than five per cent. 

Dutch goods are rapidly losing ground ; 
Dutch sheetings have disappeared ; od 
cannot keep pace in price or quality wit 
those of the United States. es 
sheetings show an immense decline, said 
to be due to inequality in texture, which 
handicaps them in competition with 
American goods. 

Manchester can no longer compete with 
the United States in the importation of 
drills, jeans, and sheetings, owing to the 
lower price at which the latter country can 
land this class of goods in China. White 
and refined sugar and American flour are 
being bought more freely. The American 
oil still maintains its supremacy, and seems 
to be leaving its Russian rival further and 
and further in the background. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


now prepared by an improved process which 
is the result of years of scientific investiga- 
tion, may be confidently relied upon as 
being of 


Absolute Purity and Free From 
Disagreeable Taste and Odor. 


MOLLER’s OIL always gives satisfactory 
results because of its perfect digestibility 
and the fact that it may be taken contin- 
uously without causing gastric disturbance. 

In flat, oval bottles only, dated. See that our name 
appears on bottle as agents. Explanatory pamphlets 
mailed /ree. . 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
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“He Laughs Best 
Who Laughs Last.” 


A hearty laugh indicates a degree of 
good health obtainable through pure blood. 
As but one person in ten has pure blood, 
the other nine should purify the blood 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Then they can 
laugh first, last and all the time, for 


Never Disappoints 









The Largest Insurance Company in the World. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE GO, 


OF NEW YORK. 

RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President. 
CONDENSED STATEMENT FOR 1898 
Income $55,006,629 43 
Disbursements . 35,245,038 88 
Assets, Dec. 31, 1898 277,517,325 36 
Reserve Liabilities  - 233,058,640 68 
Contingent Guarantee Fund 42,238,684 68 

Dividends Apportioned 


for the Year . 2,220,000 00 
Insurance and Annuities 
in Force - : 971,711,997 79 





NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


You want them to be attractive, convenient, 
well ventilated, well lighted. 


Gardner’s School Buildings 


is a book of plans for school-heuses that 
should be studied by Boards of Education 
and Superintendents before beginning build- 
ing operations. Price, $2.10, postpaid, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth St., New York 


GRGNDR GRIN IN INV IRN IRIN NING 
i At the End of Your Journey you will 





find ita great convenience to go right over 
t 


t) 
The GRAND UNION HOTEL ¢ 
Fourth Ave., 4Ist and 42nd Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 


KG REESE EGER AGRE KGRE EEG 


ST: DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 

Rates. 


Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts, 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 


DRG GR Gr 





Treaty With ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s” Sultan. 


The treaty made by Gen. Bates with the 
sultan of Jolo (Sulu) has been sent to the 
senate by President McKinley. In this 
the sovereignty of the United States over 
the whole archipelago of Jolo is acknowl- 
edged and it is agreed that the United 
States flag will be used in the archipelago 
of Jolo and its dependencies on land and 
sea. The rightsand dignities of the sultan 
and his chiefs will be respected, and the 
religious customs of the Moors (Moham- 
medans) will not be interfered with. 

Any person may purchase land in the 
archipelago of Jolo and hold the same by 
obtaining the consent of the sultan ard 
coming to a satisfactory agreement with 
the owner of the land. Trade is made 
free between Jolo and the other Philippine 
islands. The introduction of firearms is 
forbidden except with the consent of the 
governor-general of the Philippine islands, 
and the sultan agrees to co-operate with 
the United States government for the sup- 
pression of piracy. 

Any slave in the archipelago of Jolo 
shall have the right to purchase freedom 
by paying to the master the usual market 
value. The United States will give full 
protection to the sultan and his subjects 
in case any foreign nation should attempt 
to impose upon them. 


Alaska’s New Mining City. 

On the shore of Bering sea, Alaska, 
has sprung up a mining town that is in 
every way as wonderful as that Klondike 
town, Dawson City. Six months ago 
where Nome City is now situated there 
was only a few Indian huts; now there is 
a population of 8,000 stretching along the 
coast for thirteen miles. 

Nome City is in the center of the “new 
Klondike,” which the press dispatches 
have mentioned briefly within afew months 
past. Thelast mail which left there before 
the winter freeze-up confirms previous re- 
ports and brings fuller details of Nome City 
and its marvelous beach mines. 

Gold was found there in the sand of the 
beach, washed out by the surf and ready to 
be picked up in glistening nuggets. Such a 
thing was unheard of and undreamed of be- 
fore by the mosthopeful Alaska miners. The 
first men—one of them a missionary, Rev. 
J. O. Hultberg—who strayed by accident 
upon that precious piece of sea shore the 
early part of last June picked up nuggets 
as big as hen’s eggs. One of these lumps 
of gold was worth $1,600 and another 
$1,200. Gold dust was in the sand that 
these pioneers pressed under their feet, and 
they actually scraped the shiny yellow 
particles off their coarse boots. 

The news of this discovery reached the 
town of St. Michael’s a hundred miles 
across Bering sea near the mouth of the 
Yukon river,on June 13. Then began a 
rush for the new gold fields that has not 
been equaled since that to the Klondike 
two years ago. Every kind of a steamship, 
barge, Yukon river sternwheeler and 
sailboat that could be laid hold of was set 
moving across the hundred mile stretch of 
Bering sea, from St. Michael’s to Cape 
Nome. All the shifting population from 








Pears 


Economical soap is one 
that a touch of cleanses, 
Pears’ shaving soap is 
the best in all the world. 


All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores sel] 
it, especially druggists. 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


Cure 





Constipation 


and 


Sick Headache 


Quicker than anything else. 
10 cents and 25 cents—Druggists. 


SPALDING'S ATHLETIC LIBRARY 





a 


No. PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


2. Indian Clubs and Dumb Bells. (Campbell. 
6. How to Play Lawn Tennis By Champion 
29. Exercises with Pulley Weights. 8. Ander- 


son. 
72. Physical Training Simplified. NoA atus. 
82. How to Train Properly. — 
84. The ( are of the Body. 
91. Warman’s Indian ‘ lub Exercises. 
101. Official Croquet Guide. 
102. Ground Tumbling. 
104. The Grading of 
106. Rules for Basket 


Price, 10 cents per copy, postpaid. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER. 

is the only publication of 
The Humboldt its kind-the only one 
Library of Science fontaizing popu. 
at low prices. It contains only works of acknowl- 
edged excellence by authors in the first rank in 
the world of science. In this senes are well 
represented the writings of DARWIN, HUXLEY, 
SPENCER, TYNDALL, PROCTOR, and other leaders 


of thought. Catalovues free; or send fifteen cents 
for a sample volume to 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 64 5th Ave., N.Y. 


FREN CH BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS for 

Teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies for examination. 
WILLIASI R. JENKINS, 


851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, = = NEW YORK 
Complete catalogue on application. 


nastic Exercises. 
ll for Women. 














The FAMOUS CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

By recent changes every room is equipped with 
Steam Heat, Hot and Cold Running water, and 
lighted by Electricity. 

RATES REDUCED. 
AMERICAN PLAN. 
100 rooms, $2.50 per day. | 125 rooms, $8.00 per day. 
125 rooms, $3.50 per day. | 125 rooms, $4.00 per day. 
(100) with bath, $3.00 and upward. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


100 rooms, $1.00 per day. | 125rooms, $1.25 per day. 
125 rooms, $1.50 per day. | 125rooms, $2.00 per day. 
(100) with bath, $2.00 and upward. 


Steam Heat Included. 
L. U. MALTBY, Proprietor. 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 








“He had small skill o horse flesh 
who pou egies to ride on’ Dont take 
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Dizzy? Then your liver isn’t 
acting well. You suffer from bilious- 
ness, constipation. Ayer’s Pills act 
directly on the liver. For 60 years 
the Standard Family Pill. Small 
doses cure. 25c. All druggists. 





SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO 


School 
Teachers 


cooD 
INCOMES. 


Now Is Your Chance. 


20, 25, and 30 per cent. commission 
’ ’ 





MADE by getting orders for our celebrated 
TEAS, COFFEES, Spices, Extracts, 
Baking Powders, &c.—Special induce- 
ments. If you don’t want a commission 
we give you premiums. 

Ox 
DINNER SETS, GOLD WATCHES, 
SILVER WATCHES, LACE CUR- 
TAINS, CLOCKS, TEA SETS, TOI- 
LET SETS, &c., with $5.00, $7.00, 
$10.00, $15.00, $20.00, $25.00, $30.00 
Orders and Upwards—Bicycles, &c. 


Remember all our goods are warranted to 
give perfect satisfaction. Send this “ad” 
and 15 cents in postage stamps and we will 
send you a 1-4 pound of any Tea you may 
select. Mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN 
TEA CO.. 


P. 0. Box 289. 31-33 Vesey St., New York. 
Stitution of America. 


communes 
NS Founded 1853. Unsur- 
OF MUSIC passed advantages in com- 


position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 

Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANE W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


AN AGENT WANTED 


in every County and every 
City in the United States 
for Kellogg’s Teachers’ 
Libraries. Terms Liberal 





The leading musical ine 





EB. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers 
61 B. 9th Street, New York. 





the Yukon river mining camps, the coast 
towns of southeastern Alaska and the 
Pacific coast states, started for the new 
Eldorado. Houses were taken apart, put 
on board ship, and rushed forward to the 
new city: 

What was the origin of this gold? The 
theory is that the gold has been broken 
off quartz reefs on the sides and bottom of 
the shallow Bering sea by the strong tides 
and ice floes, and then washed up on the 
shore by the surf. This would indicate 
that the gold deposits of this region —7 
extend over vast stretches of sea beac 
along the Bering sea. 


Anglo-Italian Agreement. 


An Anglo-Italian agreement has lately 
been signed that adds to the Italian pos- 
sessions in Africa the vast region known 
as Erythrea, while Great Britain finally 
takes possession of Kassala, rounds off her 
frontiers, etc. Each contracting party 
binds itself to give military assistance to 
the other in case of attack from any quar- 
ter. Various clauses are added as to the 
construction of railways and telegraphs 
and commerce. 

Meantime Emperor Menelik, of Abyssi- 
nia, who has been ignored in these arrange- 
ments, is importing arms and ammunition, 
drilling troops, and paying large sums to 
expert instructors. He suspects every 
European power, but he has an abiding 
hatred for Italy, and such contempt for her 
military resources that he will attack Ery- 
threa sooner or later. The are now 50,000 
Abyssinians under arms and 50,000 more 
prepared to join the standard at the short- 
est notice. 

By the terms of the agreement the An- 
glo-Egyptian forces will have to help the 
Italians. The kaiser is said also to have 
bestowed his blessing on the Anglo-Italian 
convention; if so, it means that Germany 
will have a port on the Red sea, which has 
long been desired. The railway schemes 
include the construction of a line from As- 
mara to Kassala, and the industrial schemes 
a systematic exploration of the whole of 
Erythrea for gold. 


Government Revenue Increasing. 


George W. Wilson, commissioner of the 
internal revenue bureau, reports that for 
the year ending June 30, 1898, the receipts 
from all sources aggregated $273,484,573, 
an increase over the preceding year of 
$102,617,000. In thecollectionof revenues 
there was expended 1.68 per cent.; during 
the previous year the cost was 2.29 pert 
cent, 


Sick Headache Quickly Cured. 


Indigestion, bad stomach, constipation, sick 
headache. That’s the program. Next —— 
Cascarets “andy ‘athartic, instant relief. Drug- 
gists, 10c, 25c, 50c. 


Rheumatism and Neuralgia. 


J. F. Cope, M.D., of Lee City, Ky., 
under recent date writes: ‘‘The sample 
of Antikamnia sent me some time ago 
gave gratifying results in a severe case of 
acute rheumatism, which had baffled other 
physicians. Patient could not be moved 
in bed when I gave the first dose. I gave 
her a five-grain tablet every four hours. 
She slept well the following night; woke 
up the next morning free from pain, and 
able to move herself. She had no more 
pain, and was well in a few days. I con- 
sider Antikamnia the greatest discovery 
in the history of medicine, because it takes 
the place of morphine and all other ano- 
dynes. Rheumatism and neuralgia cannot 
exist under its use.” -—MMedical Mirror. 


During the Teething Period. 
Mrs. WINSLow’s SOOTHING SyRuP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MILLIons of 
MoTHERs for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT SuccEss. It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, SOFTENS THE Gums, ALLays all 
Pain, CuREs Winp Co ic, and is the best 
remedy for DIARRH@A. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and 
herd no other kind, Twenty-five cents a 
ettle, 





Holiday Gifts 
of Music. 


Before you buy a present send a postal 
card request for our special catalogues of 
music. They are full of suggestions for 
presents for singers, pianists, violinists 
flutists, guitarists, mandolinists, banjoists, 
and music lovers, 








Be sure that you mention the voice 
or instrument for which music is 
wanted. 


Catalogues are sent free. 


The Latest Music by . 
Eminent American Composers. 





THE MUSICAL RECORD. 


Subscription Price, $3.00 a Year postpaid. Sin- 

le Copies, 25c. 16-PAGE SUPPLEMENT OF NEW 
frosrc by celebrated composers, with each 
number. Agents Wanted. 











MUSIC REVIEW. 
Published monthly. Subscription, 25c. a Year. 
Send 2c. stamp for sample copy. 


We solicit Orders for all Musical Publications. 


OLIVER DITSON CO,, 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, = = BOSTON 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CU., ° NEW YORK 
J. E. DITSON & CO., - PHILADELPHIA 





PILES 


‘$I suffered the tortures of the damned 
with protruding piles brought on by constipa- 
tion with which I was afflicted for twenty 
years. Iran across your CASCARETS in the 


town of Newell, Ia., and never found anything 
to equal them. To-day I am entirely free from 
piles and fee} like a new man.” 

C. H. KEITZ, 


an. 
1411 Jones St., Sioux City, Ia. 






CANDY 
CATHARTIC 






Pleasant, Palatable. Potent, Taste Good, Do 
Good, Never Sicken. Weaken. or Gripe, 10c, 2c, 50c. 


.«. CURE CONSTJPATION. 


Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York, 312 


#0-TO-BAC Sold and guaranteed by all drug- 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send you two 
samples for trial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
gether with catalog containing complete 
Tish 
E. L. KELLoce & Co., 61 E. oth St., N.Y. 











READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com 
municating with advertisers. 
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THE LANGUAGE-SPELLER 


A New Book ona New Plan. (ust published.) 


A Correlation of Language Work with Spelling by ErizaneTH H. SPALDING, 
Teacher of English in Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y.. and FRANK R. Moore, for- 
merly Principal Grammar School, No. 34, Brooklyn. 


Part One, pp., 120, mailing price, $0.20. 


This text book introduces letter-writing, story-telling,and composition, together with simple 
rules for capitalization and punctuation. : 

On the page - each lesson in language are words adapted to expression on the theme of 
the language work. ; ; 

The history and growth of words are emphasized ; the child is led to appreciate exact meanings 
and to exercise judgment in the selection of words. 





Samples sent postpaid on Receipt of Price. Correspondence Invited- 


THE H. P. SMITH PUBLISHING CO., ' PASI 5 ac REET 


LAKESIDE SERIES. 











LESSONS IN LITERATURE. 
Cloth, gilt stamp, 38 illustrations, 412 pages, 
price, $1.00. 

SHEPHERD'S VERTICAL SPELLING BLANKS. 
36 pp. Single or double ruling, per doz., 48 cts, 


CARLYLE’s Essay ON BurRNs. 

Enameled covers, 104 pp., ee 15 cts. Tllus- 
trated. Coutaining also “Burns as a Man of 
Letters,” from Carlyle’s “‘Heroes and Hero 
Worship.” 

SELECTIONS FROM BuRNs’s POEMS AND 
Sones. In two parts, enameled covers, 1UU 
pages, price, I5cents. Illustrated 

e two volumes bound in one, stiff 
covers, price, 25 cents. 

SELECTIONS FROM PLATO. 

The Pheedo; The Apology of Socrates. I)lus- 
trated. Boards, 12mo, 154 pages, price, 25cents. 

SELECTIONS FROM WASHINGTON, LIN- 
COLN, AND BRYANT. By H.T. Nightingale. Enam. 
eled covers, 62 pages price, 15 cts. (llustrate:. 





SELECTIONS FROM BROWNING, 
Eaameled covers, 96 pp., price 15c. Illustrated. 

SELECTIONS FROM Essays BY LORD BACON. 
Enameled covers, 80 pages. price, 15 cents. 
lustrated. Containing fifteen essays. 

THE PRINCEss. By Alfred Tennyson. 
tnameled covers, W pp., orice, 1.c. Illustrated. 

*THE ANCIENT MARINER. 
By Coleridge. \Vith portrait and introduction. 
and 27 illustrations descriptive of the text. 
Enameled covers, price, 15 cents. 

*THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL 

*THE HOLy GRAIL, 
In one volume, Enameled covers, price 15 cents. 

*BuRKE’S SPEECH ON CONCILIATION, 
Knameled covers, with notes and introduction 
price, 15 cents. 
*any of the above volumes also furnished in 
cloth at 20 cents each. Also bound in one vol- 
ume, cloth, price, 40 cents. 

Copies of any of above sent postpaid on receipt 
of price, 


Il- 








AINSWORTH & COMPANY, 112 Wasasu Ave., Cuicaco. 























KORONA 


Series I, 


N° CAMERA is worth owning or using unless it ig 
— withagoodlens. Ourlensesarefamot 
and have given our Cameras an enviable reputa- 

tion. The more expensive grades, containing the 

Turner Reich lenses, are perfection. In constructing 

KORONA + the greatest care is used and all the 

modern features are adopted—patent focussing back, 

‘ew Korona shutter, new Iris diaphragm, focussing 

rack and pinion, etc. 

Attvniion is called this month to thee KORN, 
Series I. which is a marvel in price and finish. This 
4x5 Camera is fitted with instantaneous symmetrical 
lens has time, instantaneous, and bulb expovures Iris 
diaphragm. and polished mahogany finish. The price, 
including plate-hulder and leather carrying-case, is $%, 


We should like to send you, FREE, a cata- 








} 
| 
| 
| 


| 


logue of ALL our Cameras. Write for it. 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL COMPANY ©°chester, 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 





JUST ISSUED. 


The Students’ Standard Dictionary 


An abridgment of the Funk & Wagnall’s Standard Dictionary. Large 8vo, 923 pages, cloth sides, leather back. Price, net, $2.50 


The most important ¢f all recent reference publications. 
full-of-matter, moderate-priced Standard Dictionary. 


It exactly meets the frequently expressed wish for an up-to-date, 
It gives the Orthography, Pronunciation, Meaning, and Etymology 


of over 60,000 Words and Phrases, with Synonyms and Antonyms, an Appendix of Proper Names, Foreign Phrases, Faulty 
Diction, Disputed Pronunciations, Abbreviations, etc., etc., and 1,225 Pictorial Illustrations. 


FOR PROSPECTUS AND TERMS THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 5 & 7 Fast 16th Street, New York 





Educational Foundations. 


for 1899-1900 will provide courses of Reading for Teachers 
Reading Circles, Educational Clubs, Teachers’ Meetings 
and for individual study. Its field will be broadened and it 
will provide courses in 


PEDAGOGY GENERAL CULTURE 


For the last year in the century the course will cover 
19TH CENTURY PEDAGOGY 19th CENTURY HISTORY 
19TH CENTURY LITERATURE 


Those two great books, Hughes’ “ Mistakes in Teaching,” and Hughes’ “ How to 
Keep Order,” will be published complete in one number. For terms and samples, address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


SEMEL SE NE IES IESE IESE SIS SL SY SM StS a aly aly she abe 
+ 5 m Smith Premier * 


CG Tabulating and 


Billing Machine. 


An Ever Ready, Effective Time 

and Labor Saving Device 
---for Premier Users. 
Simplifies Bill Making and writing 
figures of different denominations in 

columns. ° 

It in no way interferes with the 
typewriter for usual lines of work, 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
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ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE TAGULATOR CATALOGUE. 


E.FABER. 
ARS, 
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series of Readers which provides the choicest and purest 


rcs s Readers 


literature for children, arranged in the most judicious 


manner to meet the gradual unfolding of the mind. It is : 






pre-eminently a literary series, making the child acquainted 
with the best authors and teaching him to appreciate 
their works. 





‘ao a 
ELLen M. Cyr, 
Author of Cyr’s Readers. 
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READY IN JULY 





Cyr’s Fifth Reader 


Send a postal giving your name and address, and receive by return mail our new ‘‘CYR 
BOOKLET’? of sixty-four pages, illustrated with many portraits and pictures of the homes of 
standard American and English authors. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 


BOSTON 


Rincinuiedipinniienterhsebaiaiaiinetinnce te 














phones 


in all its forms to the Stationery and Kindred Trades. 
1899 and 1900 Catalogue ready: Thirty-fifth edition. 

We desire to call attention to the trade of our 
large stock of New, Standard, and Mis cllaneobal 


SILICATE GOODS 


adapted to all kinds of business at the lowest market 
prices. For sale by all the leading wholesale and 
retail houses in every city in the United States. 
Special prices in quantity, or bulk, to the wholesale 
trade. We guarantee the goods to be the highest 
grade of manufacture. Our Silicate goods are pro- 
tected by patents, trade marks, and copyrights. We 
caution the trade to beware of imitations under 
same. If you want good goods send to us. We 
make no trash, no’ imitations, only the best. Why f Saeen most perfect School Apparatus ever offered 


not have the best? Our prices are little higher than in the Telephone Line. ; ; 
the price of thé poorest. Systems adapted to every possible requirement. 


SILICATE GOODS}, |, q 
Tele 





No large school can afford to be without this means 
For sale in any quantity to the trade by the 
American News Company, 39-41 Chambers Street, New York. 
Tower Mfg. & Novelty Company, 306-308 Broadway,“ ‘“ 
Henry Bainbridge & Company, 99-101 William St. “ =“ 
Edward Kimpton, 48 John Street, New York, 


Manufactured only by the 
N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE (0., 
Cor. Vesey and Church Streets NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE, ‘‘ 3789 CORTLANDT.” 


of communication between Departments. 








_ COUCH & SEELEY CO., 


TELEPHONE MANUFACTURERS, 


212-Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Send for Catalogue and Further Information. 
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HARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons’ New Books 





A SYSTEM OF ETHICS. 


By FRIEDRICH PauLsEN. Translated and edited by Frank Thilly, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Missouri. 


8vo0, $3.00, met. 


Professor Paulsen’s work is a guide for all persons interested in ethics as a practical science of conduct. The first book surveys moral 


philosophies from Greek times to the present. 
soundness of judgment and common sense. 


he second reviews the fundamental questions of ethics, answering them in each case with 
The third defines virtues and_duties. i 


Modern pessimism, hedonism, and Nietzscheanism, 


suicide, temperance, and the lie of necessity are among the subjects discussed. 





SCRIBNER SERIES OF SCHOOL READING. 


In Uniform Binding ; each 12mo, wet, 60 cents. 


Fanciful Tales. 

By Frank R. Stockton. Edited by Julia Elizabeth Lang- 
worthy, with an Introduction by Mary E. Burt. 135 pages. 
Illustrated. 

Children’s Stories in American Literature. 

By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. First Book, 1660-1860, 

249 pages ; Second Book, 1860-1896, #77 pages. 
The Eugene Field Book. 

Verses, Stories and Letters for School Reading. Edited by 
Mary E. Burt and Mary B. CaBLe. Introduction by 
George W.Cable. 134 pages. Illustrated. 

Poems of American Patriotism. 

Chosen by BRANDER MATHEWS. 285 pages. 


Twelve Naval Captains. 
By MoLty ELLIOT SEAWELL. 233 pages. Illustrated. 


The Cable Story Book. 


Selections for School Reading. Edited by Mary E. Burt 


and Lucy L. CABLE. 


Illustrated. 


This book has been prepared in response tolan urgent demand 


from various sources 
most pop 


By 


as used in the Schools of Athens and Berlin. 


or a volume of selections from Mr. Cable's 


books for school readers. 

Odysseus the Hero of Ithaca. 
Mary E. Burt. A Translation of the Story of Odysseus 
120 pages. 


Illustrated. 


By 


ford, Conn. 


By 





Author for use as a Reader in Schools. 


A History of the United States. 
WILBUR F. Gorpy, Principal of the North School, Hart- 
Crown 8vo, 480 pages, $1.00, met. 


The Hoosier School Boy. 
EpwarpD EGGLeEston. Edition specially arranged by the 
r26pp. Lllustrated. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


$53-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Western Office—334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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The American Institute of 
Normal Methods 
Summer Schools, 1899 








EASTERN SESSION : Babylon, Long Island, N. Y. 
Tuesday, July 11, to Friday, July 28. 
WESTERN SESSION: Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. Tuesday, July 18, to Friday, Aug. 4, 











eAnnouncement of the Eastern Session 


The Eastern Summer School of The American Insti- 
tute of Normal Methods offers the following Depart- 
ments of Instruction : 


VocaL Music 


(with six Separate Cour- 
ses, Lectures, and Post- 
graduate Course). 


Samuel W. Cole, of Brookline, Mass., Leonard B. 
Marshall, of Boston, Dr, Hugh A. Clarke, of University 
of Pennsylvania, A. T. Cringan, of Toronto, Leo 
R. Lewis, of Tufts College, D. H. Farley, of Trenton, 
Kate S. Chittenden,of New York, and other distin- 
guished and inspiring specialists will give instruction 
and lectures, ’ 


PENMANSHIP 
DRAWING 
PIANOFORTE 


This Institute affords the most thorough and practical 
training in advanced methods of teaching given in any 
summer school. : 

This year even greater opportunities will be offered to the 
progressive teacher. ; 

e choice of Babylon, Long Island, as the Institute’s Eas- 
tern meeting-place this year a poem” happy. It iscool; 
it affords sea-bathing and boating, together with admirable 

ds for rambles or for excursions a-wheel. The ‘ Argyle.” 
which is to be headquarters, is one of the most attractive 
summer resorts onthe South Shore. | 

For all information address the President. 


EDGAR O. SILVER, President, 29-33 East 19th St., New York. 
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KABO CORSETS, $1.00 


Celebrated for STYLE, FIT, COMFORT. ° 


NO BRASS EYELETS 


Style No. 372 (as shown), is made of White, Drab or Black 
Coutil, with Sateen strips, sizes, 18 to 80;12-inch front steel; no 
brass eyciets to soil undergarments. Lace and baby ribbon trim- 
ming topand bottom. The best $1.00 Corset that can be made. 

Your dealer sells them or will order for you if not in stock ; if 
he will not, send his name and $1.00, giving size and color de- 
sired, and we will send you one postpaid. 

Elegant Book «« FAMOUS BEAUTIES” 


Sent Free 
CHICAGO CORSET COMPANY, Cutcaco anv New York 
ame eacnanananananananana’l 
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61 E. oth St. New York. 
267 Wabash Av., Chiengo, Ill, 


VOLUME LIX., No. 5. 
A YEAR, 10 CENTS A COPY. 





AUGUST 12, 1899. 























NEW AND STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 









































¥ ~ 
e Higher Text-Books Model Books for Elementary Schools 
q Milne’s Plane and Solid Geometry . $1.25 | BALDWIN’S SCHOOL READERS SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
P Plane Geometry .separate) % Eight Books for Graded Schools BALDWIN’S FAIRY TALES AND FABLES  .35 
4 High School Algebra 1.00 Five Books for Ungraded Schools Fifty Famous Stories Retold . . 
es . 9 NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES EGGLESTON’S STORIES OF AMERICAN 
é wa : ary, har Latin Grammar = “aaa. ea LIFE AND ADVENTURE 50 
[ & ort Latin Grammar Advanced ‘ 1.25 Stories of Great Americans for Little 
. Harper & Gallup’s Cicero's Orations — : ericans . 4 
. a Letters . 1.80 | MILNE’S ARITHMETICS CLARK®’S ARABIAN NIGHTS. 60 
‘i Kirtland’s Correspondence of Cicero 50 a p DEFOE’S ROBINSON CRUSOE 50 
andar : 
Francois’s Fegnah Rreee Compcaition ‘ 2 | MILNE’S GRAMM AR SCH OOL ALGEBR A ‘50 aT beg van nn oman ——— - “« 
Rogers's French Sight Reading ‘0 | McMASTER’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THEU S. PAYNE'S GEOGRAPHICAL NATURE 
Syms’s First Year in F-ench - .50 | RICE’S RATIONAL SPELLING BOOK [1.00 STUD 25 
Second Year in French 1.09 Part I. % 15 Part II. % -20 ee a's STORY OF THE CHOSEN’ a 
2 Third Yearin French -— 12) | LYTE’S LANGUAGE SERIES eae, Of the Greeke o 
q Cameron’s De Goncourt Selections 1.25 Elementary English ° 35 Story of the Romans .60 
. = Syms’s Mme. de Sevigne Letters 4) Elements of Grammar and Composition 50 Story of the English 65 
= Heyse'sL’Arrabbiata . =. . . «~~ «80 Advanced Grammar and Composition ‘% Story of the Thirteen Colonies 65 
a. Ranke’'s Kaiserwahl Karl’s V. 85 | OVERTON’S APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY CLARKE’S STORY OF TROV 60 
. @ : : J of Physi oa Primary TIE ruatee ame 80 Story of Hneas 3a 4 
q Covley’s Student’s Manual of Physics r Thiertiediate 50 Story of Cesar . a 
g Storer and Lindsay’s Manual of Chewistry 1.20 Advanced . .80 BROOKS’S STORIES OF THE OLD BAY 
Pil Todd’s New Astronomy 1.90 | BARNES’S NATIONAL VERTICAL PENMANSHIP STATE .60 
€ ish’ itativ lysis 50 Eight Books, per dozen @ .75 Charts HOLDER’S STORIES OF ANIMAL LIFE 60 
en , | NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC SCOTT’S KENILWORTH 50 
ai] Peterman’s Civil Government — Full Course—Seven Books and Charts KELLY’S SHORT STORIES oF OUR SHY 
a Eclectic English Classics Short Course—Two Books NEIGHBORS 50 
JUST PUBLISHED FORTHCOMING BOOKS 
|| ROARK’S METHOD IN EDUCATION $1.00 Ready about September rst 
i Seeley’s History of Education 
e By Ruric N. Roark, Ph.D., Dean of the Department of Pedagogy, State College Levi _SeBizy, Professor of Pedagogy, ~ 





By Dr 
State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. $1.25 


Essentially a working book, and is designed for 
teachers who are required to pass an examination 


ot Kentucky. Author of Psychology in Education, 


Designed for Normal Schools, Teachers’ Reading Circles, and for private reading by every teacher 
who seeks a key to the solution of the problems that present themselves in the school- room. A in the history of education. 


g working manual of great helpfulness to all teachers. ee *sGeographical Reader— South 
a AMER 


||| MILNE’S PLANE AN) SOLID GEOMETRY sias | Dikams Tle ot Two Cites. saa 
E MILNE’S PLANE CEOrE TRY (Separate) $..75 a Our Country in Poetry and 


Rear - Swett’s Stories of Maine 
Unrivaled as a teaching book ‘he first successful combination of the valuable features of in- 


b 
ventional and concrete geometry with rigid logical treatment. Large number of valuable sugges- Colby’s Outlines of General History 


Bi: ‘ t Seated ths : Blaisdell’s First Steps with American 
tive questions and undemonstrated theorems. AND BRITISH AUTHORS. : 





Guerber’s Story of the Great Republic - : 5 . . $ -65 | Hornbrook’s Grammar School Arith- 
3 Brooks’s Stories of the Old Bay State > - - - .60 METIC. 
|| Holder's Stories of Animal i.ée = . - - - .60 | Bacon’s New French Course 
® || Scott's Kenilworth (Abridged) PO oe ad pete ai a6 fetes te ie ee 
= Baird’s Graded Work in Arithmetic. Fifth Book = = - 68 | stern’s Geschichten. vom Rhein. 5 % 
ze Lyte’s Advanced Grammar and Composition = = . -75 MENco STERN. a! 
] q Heyse’s L’ Arrabbiata (Lentz) = al my = ™ = «39 Miller’s Ovid. With Notes and Lexicon by 
; Irish’s Qualitative Analysis for Secondary Schools - - .50 ot chi ee ee ee 











new and standard books, address 





: \ : 
For descriptive circulars and full information regarding our 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati Chicago Boston . Atlanta 





New York Portland, Ore. 
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A MODERN SCHOOL HOUSE 


should have-an Assembly-Room 
for public gatherings, lectures, etc. 
Noschool assembly- 
room is complete un- 
less it is seated with 


OPERA ASSEMBLY CHAIRS. 


No class-room used for lec- 
tures and like purposes, is com. 
plete or as it should be, unless 
itis provided with opera chairs 
with tablet arms for students’ 
use in making memoranda, etc. 









The finest school buildings in | 
the land are fitted this way, and 
all should be. Investigate the | 
subject and you will be converted | 
atonce. If you desire to be in- 
formed on the matter, write for | 
our descriptive catalogue. It| 
is yours for theasking. Abouta 
million of our assembly chairsare | 
in daily use and every chair is an | 
endorsement of the idea that oe | 
are a necessity as well as a con- 
venience. 

We also produce the finest —_ 
of school desks in the world. If 
you are interested in these mat- 
ters, we are interested in you and | 
would like to get acquainted. 


A postal card of inquiry. sent by you to us, will serve asa mutual friend | 
in the way of an introduction. Let’s get acquainted. 


0. FL FERKINS, Grand Rapids School Furniture Works, | 


Manager. 


Eastern Office, 814 Constable Building, New York. 
Factory, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


STUDIES FOR LETTERS 


By FRANCES BENNETT CALLAWAY. 





Cloth, 160 pages, 50 cents. 


te this Sook are given the latest and most pol- 
| ished forms of business and social letters, vith 
== helpful advice as to writing the best letters. 
Of great value, also, are the suggestions given to 
help the student fill his mind with fresh, original 
ideas, and awaken such letter-writing faculties as 
memory, sympathy, judgment, and interested atten- 
tion. Itis the only text-book of letter-writing ever 
published which lays special stress on character as 
revealed in letters—on the motive back of the for m— 
which teaches character rather than model letter- 
we iting. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I. con 
tains a careful and thorough discussion of the art of 
letter-writing, besides much valuable information not 
to be found in any similar work. The impression 
studies, which form a distinctive feature of the book, 
are given in this part. Part II. contains a Jarge num- 
ber of carefully selected letters. The book is printed 
on a fine grade of antique paper, and is handsomely 
bound in cloth. A sample copy of the work will be 
sent postpaid to any teacher or school officer, for 
examination, on receipt of 35 cents. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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Blickensderfer 





Typewriters. 


HEschoolsare 
using them. 
They are light, 
neat, clean, and 
have a never- 
wear-out quality. 
Do as good work 
as the high-priced 
machines, and are 
easier to handle. 


OuR NEw Home. 


We have recently taken the seven-story building at 325 
Broadway where we show the Blickensderfer machine and 
also a perfect line of desks, filing-cabinets, etc. We are sole 
agents for the Tucker Card Index System, Tucker Suspension 
Letter and Document Files, and the Wells Letter and Cata- 
logue Files. 100-page catalogue on application. 











Blickensderfer Manufacturing Co., 


148 La Salle Street, 325 Broadway, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK CITY. 





STAMFORD, GONN. 


Executive Office and Factory 





Antiseptic Slates 


«-FOR SCHOOLS... 


Endorsed by the BOARD OF HEALTH of New 
York, and 

Adopted by the BOARD OF EDUCATION for the 
Greater New York and Philadelphia, Pa. 


They require no moisture whatever to erase the 
pencil marks. Hardwood frame sizes, 5 x 8, 6 x 9, and 
7 x 10 inches, also in leaf slates and ound in cloth 
book form. 

We are the only manufacturers of the Holly Anti- 
septic Slates, which are sold under our registered 
trade mark on each slate. 


We are the original manufacturers of 


SILICATE SLATED CLOTH, 


ROLL BLACKBOARDS, SLATED PAPER, 
WALL AND REVOLVING BLACKBOARDS, 
BOOK SLATES, BLACK DIAMOND 
AND ANSERINE SLATING, 
IVORINE SHEETS, AND BLACK SHEETS. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Send for New Catalogue and Discounts. 


The Holly Silicate Slate Co., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
ohn aly 180 Fulton St., NEW YORK. 


Saracen Chambers, Snow Hill, Lenden E. C., Engiand. 
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Cyr’s Readers 
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A series of Readers which provides the choicest and purest 
literature for children, arranged in the most judicious 
manner to meet the gradual unfolding of the mind. It is 
pre-eminently a literary series, making the child acquainted 
with the best authors and teaching him to appreciate 


their works. 








ELLEN M. Cyr, 
Author ofiCyr’s Readers. 
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CYR’S FIFTH READER 


$ 432 pages. 
Send a postal giving your name and address, and receive by return mail our new ‘‘CYR BOOKLET”’ 


NOW READY» 





Price, 70 cents. 


of sixty-four pages, illustrated with many portraits and pictures of the homes of standard American 
and English authors. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
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SILICATE GOODS |; 


in all its forms to the Stationery and Kindred Trades. 
1899 and 1900 Catalogue ready. Thirty-fifth edition. 

We desire to call attention to the trade of our 
large stock of New, Standard, and Miscellaneous 


SILICATE GOODS 


adapted to all kinds of business at the lowest market 
prices. For sale by all the leading wholesale and 
retail houses in every city in the United States. 
Special prices in quantity, or bulk, to the wholesale 
trade. We guarantee the goods to be the highest 
grade of manufacture. Our Silicate goods are pro- 
tected by patents, trade marks, and copyrights. We 
caution the trade to beware of imitations under 
same. If you want good goods send to us. We 
make no trash, no imitations, only the best. Why 
not have the best? Our prices are little higher than 
the price of the poorest. 


For sale in any quantity to the trade by the 
American News Company, 39-41 Chambers Street, New York. 
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Telephones 


HE most perfect School Apparatus eyer offered ; 





in the Telephone Line. 
C inte adapted to every possible Ph ae 





Tower Mfg. & Novelty Company, 306-308 Broadway,“ “ 
Henry Bainbridge & Company, 99-101 William St.“ 
Edward Kimpton, 48 John Street, New York. 


Manufactured only by the 


N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE C0., 


Cer. Vesey and Church Streets NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE, “‘ 3789 CoRTLANDT.” 











COUCH § & ‘SEELEY CO., 


TELEPHONE MANUFACTURERS, 
212 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
; [€DDdISECSGE 


No large school can afford to be without this means of 
\ communication between Departments. 
Send for Catalogue and Further Informatien. 
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| SCRIBNERS wi PUBLISH THIS WEEK| 


PRACTICAL PUBLIC SPEAKING. $1.00 Net. 
LOGIC AND ARGUMENT. 75 Cents Nev. 
LOBO RAG AND VIXEN. 60 Cents Net. 





2 ee eee 
PRACTICAL PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Represents the joint work of Professors Clark 
and Blanchard in the department of Public 
Speaking of the University of Chicago, and: is 
characterized by these superior features: 


The [aterial 
High Grade of Selections, Number of Complete 


interesting. 


The Method 
May be used regardless of any particular school of 
elocution. 
. Without a teacher one can gain many practical 
ints. 
Professional training not essential. 
First book to distinguish between public speaking 
and reading, recitation, etc. 
Based on conceptions derived from greatest 
orators. 





LOGIC AND ARGUMENT 


Professor HysLop of Columbia, in his new book 
aims at the most elementary instruction given in 
the ordinary college course. He combines 
Rhetoric with Logic in his volume which is 
practical and convincing. 


LOBO RAG AND VIXEN 


Little comment is needed beyond stating that 
this book contains four of the stories which ap- 
peared in Ernest Seton Thompson’s ‘ Wild 
Animals I Have Known,” the most successful 
book for young and old lovers of animal stories 
published in recent years. The present collec- 
tion appears under the head of the “ Scribners’ 
Series of School Reading” of which it is num- 
ber eleven. Beautifully illustrated. 





$ Selections, not merely examp.es but vital and 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


New York & Chicago. 
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MODERN UP-T0-DATE 
SCHOOL APPARATUS 
AND SUPPLIES 


Everything needed in a school-room. Charts of 
all kinds. Maps, Globes, etc. We can furnish any- 
thing desired from a slate pencil or a box of chalk to 
the most modern and expensive scientific apparatus. 

There is hardly a school-room in the land but 
what is in need of something in the way of apparatus 
that would make studies more comprehensive to the 
pupils. Progressive school boards recognize this 
fact and are constantly on the look out for latest 
developments in school-room utensils. 

A carpenter can’t work without proper tools, nor 
can a teacher accomplish good results without suit- 
able convenic.ces. Remember we are “first hands.” 
Goods bough: from us do not carry several profits 
as is the case in buying from local retailers who also 
have a limited stock to select from. 

We publish an elaborate 95-page catalogue, illus- 
trating everything needed in the school-room. _Send 
for it. It is free for the asking. 

Do You Need School Desks? If so, we have the 
finest line on the market to submit for your consider- 
ation. If you are interested in school-room work we 
would be glad to send you descriptive catalogues 
of our various lines. They are worth your study. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


New York and Chicago. 
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KABO CORSETS, $1.00 ‘T 


Celebrated for STYLE, FIT, COMFORT. 


NO BRASS EYELETS 
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Style No. 372 (as shown), is made of White, Drab or Black 
Coutil, with Sateen strips, sins. 18 to 80; 12-inch front steel; ne 
brass eyelets to soil undergarments. Lace and baby ribbon trim- 
ming topand bottom. The best $1.00 Corset that can be made. 

Your dealer sells ‘them or veg order for you if not in stock ; if 
he will ng, send his name and $1.00, giving — color de- 
sired, and we will send you one postpaid. 


Elegant Book «« FAMOUS BEAUTIES ” 
Senr Free 
CHICAGO CORSET COMPANY, Carcaco ap New York 
eG OS 4%6 4% 6% 
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UNEQUALED IN EXCELLENCE 





Milne’s Plane and Solid 
Geometry $1.25 


Milne’s Plane Geometry 


(Separate) ‘75 


Adequate preparation for all colleges. Un- 
rivaled asa teaching book. The first success- 
ful combination of inventional and concrete 
geometry with rigid logical treatment. Bythe 
use of the summaries students will become 
expert in solving original propositions. 
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LANE’s Stories for Children $ .25 
BALDWIn’s Fairy Stories and Fables .35 
Old Stories of the East 45 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold 35 
Old Greek Stories 45 
EGGLESTON’s Stories of Great Ameri- 
cans for Little Americans .40 
Stories of American Life and Ad- 
venture 50 
DEFOE’s Robinson Crusoe 50 
CLARKE’s Arabian Nights .60 
Story of Troy .60 





Milne’s Grammar School 
Algebra $ .50 


By WiL.1AM J. MiLneg, Ph.D., LL.D., 
President, State Normal College, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Avery interesting book for beginners with 
but slight transition from arithmetic to al- 
gebra. The student has no trouble in passing 
from reasoning upon definite numbers to rea- 
soning upon general numbers. 





BaLpwin’s School Readers 
Natural Elementary Geography {$ .60 
Advanced Geography 1.25 


MILNE’s Elements of Arithmetic .30 
Standard Arithmetic 65 


RICcE’s Rational Spelling Book 
Part I. 15 
Part 11. .20 


OVERTON’s Applied Physiology 
Primary 
Intermediate 
Advanced 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL 
READINGS Adopted for the 
VIRGINIA PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS BY STATE 
BOARD OF EDUCA- 
TION, AUGUST 2, 1899 











McMAsTER’s School History of the 
United States $1.00 


LyTe’s Elementary English 035 


Elements of Grammar and Com- 
position 50 
Advanced Grammar and Composi- 
tion as 
BARNES’s National Vertical Penman- 
ship 
Eight Books—per dozen 
harts 
NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC: 
Full Course—-Seven Books and 
Charts 
Short Course—Two Books 





Colby’s Outlines 
of General History 1.50 


By FRANK MOORE CoLsy, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Economics, New York Uni- 
versity. 


Provides a general foundation for historical 
knowledge and a stimulus to further reading. 
All matter not necessary to a connected narra- 
tive has been omitted. Special attention paid 
to medieva! and modern history of European 
nations. 





CLARKB’S Story of Aineas $ .45 
Story of Cesar 45 


Dana’s Plants and Their Children 65 


KELLy’s Short Stories of Our Shy 
Neighbors 50 


NEEDHAM’S Outdoor Studies 240 


GUERBER’S Story of the Greeks 60 
Story of the Romans .60 
Story of the Thirteen Colonies 65 
Story of the Chosen People 60 
Story of the English 65 








Lyte’s Advanced 


Grammar and Composition 
$ 75 


By E. Oram LyTE, A.M., Ph.D., Prin- 
cipal First Pensylvania State Normal 
School, Millersville. 


The treatment of the sentence is unusually 
clear and full. By analysis the student learns its 
structure and by composition its use for the 
purpose of expressing thought. Special atten- 
tion is paid to the method of treating infini- 
tives and participles. 








For descriptive circulars of the best books for schools and colleges, write to 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
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LONGMANS’ WORKS ON GEOGRAPHY. 


Exercises in Geography. F rst 
Series, Elementary Exercises in 
General Geography. Special ap- 
plication to North and south 
America. By C. H. Legere, AM, 
Pu. D., Head-Master Dr. Sachs’ 
School for Girls, New York. With 
a colored Map. 12mo. cloth. $0.40 

*s*Teachers’Edition with additional 
matter and suggestions. 12mo, 
cloth. #%0.50 


The object of these exercises1s first | boo 


to introduce into the early years of 
Geography Study a training in close 
observation, in recording tacts, and 
in making deductions. ‘i he exercises 
offer material for connected lessons 
noting from the observation of 
single details to the pre tion of a 
complete description of a large and 
complicated subject. The pupils are 
lei to collate the facts for themselves 
and write their own descriptions. 
They learn as they work ; the result 
of this is the power of perceiving 
essential facts, and of recording 
*vhat is seen. 


Longmans’ SchoolGeography 

By Grorce C. CHisHoum, M.A., 

. So., and C. H Legere, A M., 

Pu. D. With 70 Illustrations. 
Large 12mo. 462 pages. #1.25 


Longmans’ New School Atlas 
By G. C. Cutsnoum, M.A , B.Sc., 
and O. H. Lerre, A. M., Pu. D. 
Consisting of 88 Colored Maps, 
with 22 Insets and a very full In- 
dex. Imperial 8vo. $1.50 


Hand-Book of Commercial 
Geography. By G. C. CuisHotm, 
M.A., B.Sc. New Edition, 1894. 
With 29 Maps. 8vo. 525 pages. $4.00 


In use asa text-book in University 
of Pennsylvania, Cornell University, 
Indiana University, Ohio State 
University, and other leading in- 
stitutions. 





School Text-Book of Com- 
mercial Gongraphy, By G. ©. 
CutsHotm, M.A., B.Sc. 12mo. 
216 pages. $0.S0 


Object Lessons in Geography 
By T. F. G, Dexter, B.A., B. 8c. 
and A H. Garuick, B.A. ‘Crown 
8vo. 828 pages. $1.10 
An attempt is made in this book 

to teach the Elements of Geography 

by means of Object Lessons. The 

k is furnished with a large num- 

ber of carefully chosen illustrations, 

and a chapter is added on * Hints on 
the Makingof Geographical Models ” 


Hints to Teachers and Stu- 
dents on the Choice of Geographical 
Books for Reference and Reading, 
with Classified Lists. Prepared 
at the request of the Geographical 
Association by Huau RosEert 
Miu, D.S8o., F.RS.E, F.R,G. 
S., etc ,etc. 12mo. $1.25 
The object of this book is to place 

before teachers and studentsa selec- 

tion of the best available books on 

Geography as an educational subject 

and on different parts of the world. 


An Atlas of English History. 
Edited by Samvuet Rawson GarRpI- 
NER, M. A., .D. 66 Colored 
Maps, 22 Plans of Battles, etc.,and 
full Index. Fep. 4to. $1.50 

The Public Schools Historical 
Attas. Edited by C. Conprcx, M. 
A. 101 Maps and Plans (58 colored). 
Post 4to. $1.50 


Longmans’ Classical Atlas. 
Twenty-eight entirelynew Colored 
Maps, drawn and engraved by E. 
WELLER. F R.G.8. Edited, with 
an Introduction on the Study of 
Ancient Geography, by the Rev. 
GEORGE BvuTrer, Principal of 
a College. Imperial 8vo. 


For Descriptive Circulara, specimen maps, ete., and for complete descrip- 
tive catalogues of text-books in various subjects, address the Publishers. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 





BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITERS 





ARE THE BEST 


FOR THE 


School or Office. 
Visible Writing 
and all up-to-date 
conveniences, 


No. 5—8$35. No. 7—$50. 


‘QUIGLEY DESKS, 
TUCKER > WELLS 


Filing Systems 


have no equal. 










ASK FOR SPECIAL LIBRARY CATALOG. 


BLICKENSDERFER MANUFACTURING CO., 


“ANY THING FOR ANY OFPICE.’’ 


325 Broadway, - 


- NEW YORK. 





FACTORY: Stamford, Conn. 
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FUST PUBLISHED, 


STUDIES FOR LETT? ~ 


By FRANCES BENNETT CALLAWAY. 
Cloth, 160 pages, 50 cents. 


i w)N this book are given the latest and most pol- 
La } 





ished forms of business and social letters, with 

helpful advice as to writing the best letters. 
Of great value, also, are the suggestions given to 
help the student fill his mind with fresh, original 
ideas, and awaken such letter-writing faculties as 
memory, sympathy, judgment, and interested atten- 
tion. It isthe only text-book of letter-writing ever 
published which lays special stress on character as 
revealed in letters—on the motive back of the form— 
which teaches character rather than model letter- 
writing. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I. con- 
tains a careful and thorough discussion of the art of 
letter-writing, besides much valuable information not 
to be found in any similar work. The impression 
studies, which form a distinctive feature of the book, 
are given in this part. Part II. contains alarge num- 
ber of carefully selected letters. The book is printed 
on a fine grade of antique paper, and is handsomely 
bound in cloth. A sample copy of the work will be 
sent postpaid to. any teacher or school officer, for 
examination, on receipt of 35 cents. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 


New York. Rochester, N. Y. Chicago. 
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20 & 30, 
Leades, 





.-FOR SCHOOLS... 


They require no moisture whatever to erase the 
pencil marks. Hardwood frame sizes, 5 x 8, 6 x 9, and 
7 x 10 inches, also in leaf slates and bound in cloth 
book form. 

We are the only manufacturers of the Holly Anti- 
septic slates, which are sold under our registered 
trade mark on each slate. 


We are the original manufacturers of 


ROLL BLACKBOARDS, SLATED PAPER, 
WALL AND REVOLVING BLACKBOARDS, 
BOOK SLATES, BLACK DIAMOND 
AND ANSERINE SLATING, 
IVORINE SHEETS, AND BLACK SHEETS. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Send for New Catalogue and Discounts. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Shoe Lane, 
B. C., Bagiand. 
Saracen Chambers, Snow Hill, London E. C., Englend. 


Anliseplic Slates 


Endorsed by the BOARD OF HEALTH of New 
York, and 
Adopted by the BOARD OF EDUCATION for the 
Greater New York and Philadelphia, Pa. 


SILICATE SLATED CLOTH, 





The Holly Silicate Slate Co., 


18@ Fulton St., NEW YORK. 
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CYR’S READERS.# 


A series of Readers which provides 
the choicest and purest literature 
for children, arranged in the most 
judicious manner to meet the gradu- 
al unfolding of the mind. It is pre- 
eminently a literary series, making 
the child acquainted with the best 
authors and teaching him to ap- 
preciate their works. 





Now Ready. 


CYR'S FIFTH READER 


Sq. 12mo. cloth, 432 pages, 70 cents. 


Cyr’s Fifth Reader has been prepared on the 
same lines as the Third and Fourth Readers. 
The plan adopted in the previous readers of 
making young people acquainted with a few of 
our great authors is continued in this book. 
Sketches of Goldsmith, Wordsworth, Burns, 
Milton, Shakespeare, etc., are introduced, amply 
illustrated with portraits and pictures of the 
homes of these authors. 








Send a postal giving your name and address, and receive by return math our new ‘CYR BOOKLET,” 


tllustrated with many portraits and pictures of the homes of standard American and English authors. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


& & DSSS © @ @ @ CO SCOO8ODWOES @« 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA DALLAS 





MODERN UP-T0-DATE 
SCHOOL APPARATUS 
AND SUPPLIES 


Everything needed in a school-room. Charts of 
all kinds. Maps, Globes, etc. We can furnish any- 
thing desired from a slate pencil or a box of chalk to 
the most modern and expensive scientific apparatus. 

There is hardly a school-room in the land but 
what is in need of something in the way of apparatus 
that would make studies more comprehensive to the 
pupils. Progressive school boards recognize this 
fact and are constantly on the look out for latest 
developments in school-room utensils. 

A carpenter can’t work without proper tools, nor 
can a teacher accomplish good results without suit- 
able conveniences. Remember we are “first hands.” 
Goods bought from us do not carry several profits 
as is the case in buying from local retailers who also 
- have a limited stock to select from. 

We publish an elaborate 95-page catalogue, illus- 
trating everything needed in the school-room. Send 
for it. It is free for the asking. 

Do You Need School Desks? If so, we have the 
finest line on the market to submit for your consider- 
ation. If you are interested in school-room work we 
would be glad to send you descriptive catalogues 
of our various lines. They are worth your study. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


New York and Chicago. 
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—_ most pertect School Apparatus ever offered 
in the Telephone Line. 
Systems adapted to every possible requirement. 
No large school can afford to be without this means of 
communication between Departments. 





Send for Catalogue and Further Information. 


COUCH & SEELEY CO., 


TELEPHONE MANUFACTURERS, 


212 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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Scribner’s New Educational Books 


SCRIBNER’S SERIES OF SCHOOL READING. 


In uniform binding ; each 12mo, 60 cents, mez. 


LOBO, RAG AND VIXEN. 


By Ernest SEToN-THompson, author of “Wild Animals I Have Known.” 150 pp. Illustrated by the author. 
Little comment is needed beyond stating that this book contains four of the stories which appeared in ‘‘ Wild Animals I Have Known,” the 





Fanciful Tales. By Franz R. Srockron. Illustrated. 





Great Literary 
and 
Educational Value 








most successful book for young and old lovers of animal stories published in recent years. 


THE CABLE STORY BOOK. 
Selections for School Reading. Edited by Mary E. Burt and Lucy L. CaBLe. 176 pp. Illustrated. 


To read Cable is to live in the South. This book comes to fill a great gap, to furnish the interpretation of a wide district of our country before 
unrepresented in our schools. For these reasons the stories are pre-eminently profitable school reading. 


OTHER VOLUMES— 
Odysseus the Hero of Ithaca. By ManyE. Burr. Illustrated. 


The Eugene Field Book. Edited by ManyE. Burrand Many B. Caste. Illustrated. 
The Hoosier School Boy. By Epwarp Eeeueston. Illustrated. 
Twelve Naval Captains. By Motiy Extior Szawett. Lllustrated. 


Poems of American Patriotism. Chosen by Branprr MaTHEWs. 





Rare, Artistic 
and Mechanical 
Excellence 








Children’s Stories in American Literature. 
By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. 2 vols. 





PRACTICAL PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


By Professors 8. H. CLark and F. M. BLancwarp, of the University 
of Chicago. 12mo, 800 pp., $1.00, net. A text-book for Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 


THE MATERIAL—High Grade of Selections, Nuwber of Complete 
Selections, not merely examples, but vital and interesting. 
THE METHOD—May be used regardless of any particular school of 
elocution. Based_on conceptions derived from greatest orators. 
nforms to sound psychological principles. 





A HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 


By Dr. W. WINDELBAND, Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Strassburg. Authorized translation from the second German edition 
by Herzert Ernest CusHMan, Ph.D , Instructor in Philosophy in 
Tatts College. 8vo, $2.00, net. Published October 7th. 


This work has been pronounced by a competent judge to be the 
most important contribution of the year to English philosophical 
literature It aims to give the student an insight into early Greek 
and Roman philosophies through the history of affairs. Aside from 
its historical merit, its accuracy and thorough scholarship, it is a 
work of great brilliancy and power from a literary point of view. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, -— = 
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Western Office : 334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


~ 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Educators and Brain Workers 


from all parts of the world, use and commend 


CROSBY’S 
Vitalized Phosphites 











: - Ap 


x 


for the relief and prevention of all weaknesses resulting trom 
overwork and anxiety. It gives active brain and nerves ex- 
actly what they need for their nutrition and normal action and 
will help any case of mental or nervous exhaustion. Shall we 
send you a descriptive pamphlet? 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a highly coneentrated white 
powder from the phospboid principle of the ox brain and 
wheat germ formalated by Prof. Percy, more than 
yearsago. It contains no narcotic. 


Prepared only RG ly G 56 W. asth Street, 
by New York City. 


If not found at Druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, and 
influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotic 
of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 
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KABO CORSETS, $1.00 


Celebrated for STYLE, FIT, COMFORT. 


NO BRASS EYELETS 


Ee eo TOTO: 





Style No. 372 (asshown),is made of White, Drab Coutil,or Black - 
Sateen with Sateen stripe, sizes, 18 to 80; 12-inch front steel ; no 
brass cyelets tosoil undergarments. Laceand baby ribbon trim- 
ming topand bottom. The best $1.00 Corset that can be made. 
Your dealer sells them or will order for you if not in stock ; if 
he will not, send his name and $1.00, gi size and color de- 
and we will send you one postpaid. 


Elegant Book «« FAMOUS BEAUTIES” 
Sant Free 
CHICAGO CORSET COMPANY, Cuicaco anp New Yona 
we 
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| IMPORTANT RECENT PUBLICATIONS 





Colby’s Outlines of General History . . . $1.50 


3 By F. M. Coxsy, M.A., Professor of Economics 
in New York University. 


Furnishes a oneral foundation for historical knowledge and a stimulus 
to further reading. Valuable in advanced study for general review. All 
matter not necessary to a connected narrative has been omitted. Special 
attention paid to medieval and modern history of European nations. 


Blaisdell’s First Steps with American and British 


Authors FGUIOE EGON ie gs ee SOOO 


By ALBERT F. BLAISDELL, 


Provides students of a high school grade with a judicious and methodi- 
cal introduction to the standard English texts. Designed to serve as 
the basis of a regular course of study in English literature. Enough 
material is furnished for at least one year’s work. 


Dumas’ La Tulipe Noire. . .. . . - - - $0.40 


Abridged and Annotated by EDGAR EwiINne 
BRANDON,.A.M., Professor of French, Miami Uni- 
versity. 


An example of Dumas’s best style - simple, romantic, dramatic at times, 
and always attractive. Aims to furnis elementary classes in French 
with a text which has the charm of contimuity and the advantage of sim- 
plicity. All passages and matter not essential to an appreciation of the 
story have been omitted. 


« 


Irish’s Qualitative Analysis for Secondary 


NE is NS? Fe SS $0.50 


By C. W. Irtsu, A.B.,, Head Master Lowell High 
School. 


A simple but complete half year’s work, having all the obscure and com- 
plicated reactions omitted. The ~— nuniber of suggestive questions 
ring out conclusions drawn from the experiments and call attention 
to the metals dealt with and to their more important compounds. 


Roark’s Method in Education .... . . $1.00 


By Ruric N. ROARK, Ph.D., Dean of Department 
of Pedagogy, State College of Kentucky. 


A very valuable aid. to those teachers who are seeking the solution of 
the problems presented in the schoolroom. By its practical application 
it presents a working manual of great helpfulness to all teachers, both ex- 
perienced andinexperienced. Each branch of study is treated separately. 


Seeley’s History of Education. . . . . . . $1.25 


By Levi SEELEY, Ph.D., Professor of Pedagogy, 
State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 


A book designed especially for teachers who are required to have an 
adequate knowledge of this subject. It is a working book, concise but 
comprehensive, and contains descriptions and comparisons of various 
educational systems of this country and others. It should bein the pri- 
vate library of every teacher who seeks begs 55 nega from the lives, meth- 
ods, and teachings of the great educators of the world. 








Milne’s Plane and Solid Geometry: . + «ees 


Milne’s Plane Geometry (Separate). .'. . . $0.75 
By WILLIAM J. MILNE, Ph.D., LL.D., President 
State Normal College, Albany, N. Y. 


Adequate preparation for all colleges. Unrivaled as a teaching book. 
The first successful combination of inventional and eoncrete comatey 
with rigid logical treatment. By the use of the summaries students 

ome expert in solving original propositions. 


Milne’s Grammar School Algebra . . . - $0.50 


By the same author. 


An intensely interesting book for beginnersin which the transition from 
arithmetic to algebra is very slight. In this book a new order of classifi- 
cation is employed which enables the pupil to grasp the principles of the 
science much more readily. 


Lyte’s Advanced Grammar and Composition $0.75 


By E. Oram LyTE, A.M., Ph.D., Principal First 
Pennsylvania State Normal School, Millersville. 


The treatment of the sentence is unusually clear and full. By analysis 
the student learns its structure and by composition its use for the purpose 
of squrcering thought. Special attention is paid to the treatment of in- 
finitives and participles. The course in composition presented through- 
out the vor includes letter-writing, sketches, essays, debates, business 
papers, etc. 


Baird’s Graded Work in Arithmetic: 
Biith BOOK: 6-26 oe ye ee Geet ea Pe ee 
By S. W. Bairp, Franklin Grammar School, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


This book contains an unusually large number of practical problems. 
The Statement Plan saves time for botb teacher and pupil. As a') pupils 
are not able to take up algebra sopersioly. one chapter of this book has 
been devoted to the fundamental principles of the science. 


Guerber’s Story of the Great Republic . . . 80.65 


By H. A. GUERBER. 


A supplementary reader containing a fascinating and, at thesame time, 
authentic account of the history of our country from the framing of the 
Constitution to the present day Though complete initself it isneverthe- 
less a sequel to the Story of the Thirteen Colonies, for it takes up the thread 
of the narrative at the point where it was droppedin that book. Contains 
many anecdotes and stories of our greatest men. 


Holder’s Stories of Animal Life. . . . . . $0.60 
By C. F. HoLper, LL.D., author of ‘“‘ Elements of 
Zodlogy.” 


Aims to create in young students an enthusiastic interest in zoology by 
presenting some of the remarkable phases of animal life. Based on the 
—- experiences of the author. Under the guise of stories many 

acts have been introduced not generally available and covering a wide 
field. Specially adapted for use as a supp ementary reader. 











61 BE. oth St. New. York. 
267 Wabash Av., Chicago, lll 


Copies of these books will be sent, prepaid, on receipt of price. Correspondence ts cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI ' ‘CHICAGO ,BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 
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NEW YORK 
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C/ESAR FOR BEGINNERS | 3” 


A FIRST LATIN BOOK 


—BY— 
WILLIAM T. ST. CLAIR, A.M., of the Male High School, 
Louisville, Ky. 
I2mo. 365 PAGES. $1.20. 


Already introduced in the High Schools, Louisville, Ky.,; 
Grammar and High Schools, Schenectady, N. Y.; DeLancey 
School, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. Sach’s School, New York 
City ; Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N./., etc. 


This book is designed to enable the beginner to take up Cesar as his 
first Latin, particularly in schools where the Latin course is confined 
within three or four years. Points of practical value in the volume are: 

A working vocabulary of 500 words, taken from the second book of Cesar, 

Lessons of uniform length throughout, carefully graded, adapted to the 
average ability of pupils. 


The first fourteen chapters of the second book of Cesar, simplified and 
adapted in twenty lessons,and prose composition in each of these lessons 
based upon the text. 


The second book of Cxsar complete, with notes. The notesinvariably 
use terms and examples which the pupil has been applying from the first 
lesson. 


There is no wide chasm between lessons in the main part of the work 
and the text of Cesar. Between these come the simplified chapters of 
Cesar and the notes, in which are repeated the illustrativesentences and 
explanations used in the former part of the work. 


*.*Teachers are invited to write for inj ormation as to a new series of Modern 
Language text-books, intended for those beginning the study 
in the grammar grades. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


91-93 Fitth Avenue, New York. : +: 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITERS 


ARE THE BEST 


FOR THE 


School or Office. 





Visible Writing 
and all up-to-date 
Con veniences, 





QUIGLEY DESKS, 
TUCKERA*° WELLS 
Filing Systems 


have no equal. 








ASK FOR SPECIAL LIBRARY CATALOG. 
BLICKENSDERFER MANUFACTURING CO., 
“‘ANY THING ‘FOR ANY OFFICE.” 


325 Broadway, - = NEW,YORK. 





FACTORY: Stamford, Conn. 





> apaaceuse mae oe eet aa 
WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ LATEST 


PUBLICATION, ENTITLED 


OFFICE ROUTINE 


AND 


BOOK-KEEPING | 


Brings the practices of the counting-room into the $ 
school-room in the most practical and fascinating way. 
The work which the pupil is required to do is an exact ¢ 
counterpart of that done by the professional book- 
$ keeper. THE VOUCHERS WHICH HE HANDLES, and from ¢ 
which his records are made, are fac-similes of those used 
_by the best business houses. These vouchers are said ¢ 
to be the finest that have ever been issued for school pur- 
poses, and are a distinctive feature of the publication. 
This work is especially adapted for use in the Com- 
mercial Department of High Schools, Normal Schools 
and Academies. It has been introduced into a large 
number of schools throughout the country, and in 
¢ every case is giving complete satisfaction. 
é 
# 


Descriptive circulars and specimen sheets ; ree. 


ADDRESS: 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. ROCHESTER, N. Y. CHICAGO. 


SOO2082G2 6040868444448 


A MODERN SCHOOL-HOUSE 


should have an Assembly-Room 
for public gatherings, lectures, etc. 
No school assembly- 
room is complete un- 
less it is seated with 


OPERA ASSEMBLY CHAIRS. 


No class-room used for lec. 
tures and like purposes, is com- 
plete or as it should be, unless 
itis provided with opera chairs 
with tablet arms for students’ 
use in making memoranda, etc. 












The finest school buildings in 
the land are fitted this way, and 
all should be. Investigate the 
subject and you will be converted 
atonce. If you desire to be in- 
formed on the matter, write for 
our descriptive catalogue. It 
is yours for theasking. Abouta 
million of our assembly chairsare 
in daily use and every chair is an 
endorsement of the idea that they 
are a necessity as well as a con- 
venience. 

We also produce the finest line 
of school desks in the world. If 
you are interested in these mat- 
ters, we are interested in you and 
would like to get acquainted. 


A posta card of in sent ou to us, will serve asa mutual friend 
in the way of an (nay on. i's get acquainted. 


0. # PERKINS, Grand Rapids School Furniture Works, 


Eastern Office, 814 Constable Building, New York. 
Factory - - + Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 





WENTWORTH'S 
PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY 
Revised. By G. A. WenTworTH. Half Morocco. 
pages. $1.25. 


SECOND YEAR LATIN 


Part I.—Miscellaneous Selections of Easy Latin. Part 
IIl.—Selections from Cesar’s Gallic War. Edited by Pro- 
fessor J. B. GREENOUGH, of Harvard University, B. L. 
D’OoGE, Professor of Latin and Greek in Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, and M. Grant DANIELL, for- 
merly Principal of Chauncy-Hall School, Boston. 685 
pages. Illustrated. $1.25. 


DAVIS’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


By WIL.1AM M. Davis, Professor of Physical Geography 
in Harvard University, assisted by WILLIAM H. SNYDER, 
Master in Science in Worcester Academy. 428 pages. 
illustrated. $1.25. 


MEIN LEBEN 


Von JoHANN GOTTFRIED SEUME. Edited by J. Henry 
SENGER, Associate Professor of Germanin the University 
of California. 136 pages. 6ocents. /nternational Modern 
Language Series. 


REPRESENTATIVE POEMS OF BURNS 
AND CARLYLE’S ESSAY ON BURNS 


Edited by Cuarces L. Hanson, Instructor in English in 
the Mechanic Arts High School, Boston, 189 pages. 
4ocents. Standard English Classics. 
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CAIRNS’S 
INTRODUCTION TO RHETORIC 


By WituiaM B. Carrns, Instructor in English in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 272 pages. go cents. 


BALL’S STARLAND 
Revised Edition. Printed from New Plates. Talks with 
Young People about the Wonders of the Heavens, By 
Sir RoBERT S.:- BALL, Royal Astronomer of Ireland. 376 
pages. Illustrated. $1.00. 


SPEER’S ADVANCED ARITHMETIC 
By Wituiam W. SPEER, District Superintendent of 
Schools, Chicago, Ill. 261 pages. Illustrated. 50 cents. 


MONTGOMERY ’S AMERICAN HISTORY 
Edition of 1899, including the Spanish War. 402 pages. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 


OVID. SELECTIONS 
Edited by WIL.iam T. Peck, Principal of Classical High 
School, Providence, R.1, Latin and Greek School Classics. 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES 
IN ELEMENTARY METEOROLOGY 


’ By RosBerT DE C, Warp, Instructor in Climatology in 
Harvard University. 


BLAISDELL’S 


PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY 
Revised Edition. By AtBert F. BLAIspELL,M.D. A 
Text-Book for Higher Schools. 448pp. $1.10. 
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Descriptive Circulars of all our books sent, postpaid, on application. 


GI NN & COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON. 
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} MODERN UP-T0-DATE 
} SCHOOL APPARATUS 
AND SUPPLIES 


a Everything needed in a school-room. Charts of 
3 all kinds. Maps, Globes, etc. We can furnish any- 
; 3 thing desired from a slate. pencil or a box of chalk to 

5 the most modern and expensive scientific apparatus. 

There is hardly a school-room in the land but 
what is in need of something in the way of apparatus 
that would make studies more-comprehensive to the 
pupils. Progressive school boards recognize this 

















developments in school-room utensils, 

A carpenter can’t work without proper tools, nor 
a can a teacher accomplish good results without suit- 
a able conveniences. Remember we are “first hands.” 
a Goods bought from us do not carry several profits 
as is the case in buying from local retailers who also 
have a limited stock to select from. 

We publish an elaborate 95-page catalogue, illus- 
trating everything needed in the school-room. Send 
for it. It is free for the asking. 

Do You Need School Desks? If so, we have the 
Ry finest line on the market to submit for your consider- 
ation. If you are interested in school-room work we 
would be glad to send you descriptive catalogues 
of our various lines. They are worth your study. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


New York and Chicago. 
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q fact and are constantly on the look out for latest 





Telephones 
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: aig most perfect School Apparatus ever offered 
in the Telephone Line. 
Systems adapted to every possible requirement. 
No large school can afford to be without this means of 
communication between Departments. 





_ Send for Catalogue and Further Information. 


COUCH & SEELEY CO., 


TELEPHONE MANUFACTURERS, 


212 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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Scribner's New Educational Books. 


SCRIBNER’S SERIES OF SCHOOL READING, 


In uniform binding; each 12mo, 60 cents, wet. 


LOBO, RAG AND VIXEN. 


By ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON, author of ‘‘ Wild Animals I Have Known.” 150 pp. Illustrated by the author. 


Little comment is needed beyond stating that this book contains four of the stories which appeared in ‘t Wild Animals I Have known,” 
the most successful book for young and old Jovers of animal stories published in recent years. 


THE CABLE STORY BOOK. 


Selections for School Reading. Edited by MAry E. Burt and Lucy L. CABLE. 176 pp. Illustrated. 


To read Cable is to live in the South. This. book comes to fill a great gap, to furnish the interpretation of a wide district of our country 
before unrepresented in our schools. For these reasons the stories are pre-eminently profitable school reading 


OTHER VCLUMES— 


Fanciful Tales. By Franx R. Srocxron. Illustrated. Odysseus the Hero of Ithaca. By ManyE. Burr. Illustrated. 
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Great Literary The Eugene Field Book. Edited by Many E. Burt and Mary B. Caste, Illustrated. Rare, Artistic 
an The Hoosier School Boy. By Epwarp Eacteston. Illustrated. and Mechanical 
Educational Value Twelve Naval Captains. By Motiv Extior Seawew. Illustrated. Excellence 











Poems of American Patriotism. Children’s-Stories in American Literature, 
Chosen by BRaNDER MaTTHEws. By HENRI=TTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. 2 vols. 


PRACTICAL PUBLIC SPEAKING. | +A HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 


By Professors 8. H. CtarKk and F. M. BLancuarp, of the University | Re et cannodan ae pole yp in Bef 


of Chicago. 12mo., 300 pp., $1.00, nef. A text-book for Colleges edition by HeRBERT ERNEST CUSHMAN, Ph D., Instructor in Philos- 
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and Secondary Schools. | ophy in Tufts College. 8vo, $2.00. net. Published October 7th. 
THE MATERIAL—High Grade of Selections, Number of Complete! This work has been pronounced by a competent judge to be the 
Selections, not merely examples, but vital and interesting. most important contribution of the year to ngs philosophical 
| literature. It aims to give the student an insight into early Greek 


THE METHOD—May be used regardless of any particular school of | and Roman hilosophies through the history of affairs. Aside from 
elocution. Based on conceptions derived from greatest orators. | its historical merit, its accuracy and thorough scholarship, it is a 
Conforms to sound psychological principles | work of great brilliancy and power from a literary point of view. tus 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, - 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Western Office: 334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Celebrated for STYLE, FIT, COMFORT. 
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NO BRASS EYELETS — 


KABO CORSETS, $1.00 
Colgate & Co.'s 
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OF ALL TOILET SOAPS, THE MOST 


5 gee 
BOU@UEN 
LUXURIOUS, REFINED, AND LASTING. 





The name « Colgate & Co.” 


ii 
: 

. . Style No. 372 (asshowy),is made of White, Drab Contil,or Black 

on toilet and shaving eons, me Sateen with Sateen stri -sizes, 18 to #0; inch front steel: 0 

rassey soliundergarments. Lace an ribbon trim- 

umes, sachets, toilet waters, an ming topand bottom. The best $1.00 Corset that can be made, 

., Your dealer sells them or will order for you if not in stock ; if 

he will not, send his name and $1.00, giving size and color de- 


sired, and we will send you one postpaid. 
Elegant Book «« FAMOUS BEAUTIES” 


Sent Free : 
CHICAGO CORSET COMPANY, Carcaco ann New York 
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dental powder 


corresponds to the “ Sterling’’ mark 
on silver. 
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WLLIX., No. 20. $2.00 a Year. 


jRovember 25, 


DELIGHTFUL READING FOR CHILDREN 


(From Holder's “Stories ot 


Animal Life."’) 


HESE BOOKS con- 
stitute the most at- 
tractive collection of 
fascinating reading for 
children that has ever 
been published. They 
contain charming 
stories of fairies, myth- 
ical characters, and 
great national heroes 
whose noble qualities 
and patriotic deeds are 
an example to us all. 
They are not only inter- 
esting and instructive 
reading, but they are 
good literature as well ; 
they cultivate the taste 
of the pupil and thus are 
Invaluable for Supple- 
mentary Reading. The 
books are in uniform 
binding and in illustra- 
tion and typography are 
unrivaled. 





Eclectic School Readings 


For School and Home Use 








Lane’s Stories for Children - - 

Baldwin’s Fairy Stories and Fables 
Old Greek Stories - - - 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold 
Old Stories of the East 

Clarke’s Arabian Nights 

Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe 

Scott’s Kenilworth - - 


Carpenter’s Geographical Readers— 
Asia - - - - 


North America - - - - 
Payne’s Geographical Nature Studies 
Dana’s Plants and Their Children ~ 


Kelly’s Short areal of oe may ra 
bors - 


Needham’s Outdoor Studies 
Holder’s Stories of Animal Life - 


Eggleston’s Stories of Great Americans 
for Little Americans ~ - 


Stories of American Life and Adven 
ture - . - a - 


Guerber’s Story of the Chosen People 


Story of the Greeks - = : 
Story of the Romans 


Story of the English - - 

Story of the Thirteen Colonies 

Story of the Great Republic 
Clarke’s Story of Troy - 

Story of Aeneas” - 

Story of Cesar 


COPIES OF THESE BOOKS WILL Brooks’s Stories of the Old Bay State 
BE SENT, PREPAID, ON RECEIPT Harris's Stories of Georgia - - 
OF PRICE, CORRESPONDENCE Howells’s Stories of Ohio - 
IS CORDIALLY INVITED: 


Stockton’s Stories of New Jersey 





-descripll lustrated cui 


Ss" AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY #2... 


yy. E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. $2.00 a Year. 
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(| Many applicants write us 
| i . POSCOSOSOSOOOE SOOO OSOFOEOS + ©9868 6868084960686 8 60680960000 CEQ 
S for samples to test the 
| oods before ordering. . 
1A} & © | Special to Teachers and Large Consumers. 
Now to accommodate ail 
M we purpose sending a : 
sample of any one kind CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA COMPANY take great pleasure in 
P of Tea on receipt of 10 informing their numerous Customers and friends and all Lovers of 
. Pure Goods at the Right Prices, that they have just imported some of the 
L cents in postage stam ps— 
that is, 10 cents for each e .* * 
E swe weve | Pmest Teas, Delicious 
to be very particular and 9 
S state the name of Tea - 
you want and price per if and D 
pound you wish to pay. O ces oe ure pices 
The to cents will cover labor 





and postage. If you don’t want 
to order as much as $20.00 at first 
we will make you an exception on 
the first order and send you $5.00 
worth and upwards, so that you 
may thoroughly test them before 
ordering in large quantities. 








Per Pounp Per Pounp 

CONSUFIERS 97 pen ee 
seaman Oolongs, 27%, 373, 473, ¥en 574c. Japan, 33%, 374, 473, pie! | 5Tde. 
TEA COMPANY Eng. B’kf'st, 274, 374, 474, “ 574c. Imperial, 33%, 374, 474, “ 574c. 
Mixed, 274, 374, 474, “ 574e. Ceylon, 334, 374, 474, “ 574c. 
Gunpowder, 334, 374, 474, “ 574c. Assams, 334; 374, 474, “ 57he. 


which they are now selling at prices that cannot be equalled by the 


jobbers in large lots. 





For orders of $20.00 and upwards we will supply you with our selected 
New Crop Teas, Delicious Coffees and Pure Spices at the following Prices. 


PRICE LIST OF NEW TEAS. 


PRICE LIST OF ROASTED COFFEES. 


Per Pounpb 


Ter Pounp 





Roasted Rios, - - 9%, 114, & 134c. Roasted Maracaibos, 134, 184, & 23%c. 


Roasted Mochas and Javas, 254, 274, & 294c. per pound. 


The above are the prices for Teas and Coffees, in Half-Pounds, Pounds, or Broken Packages. For Teas in ORIGINAL 


PACKAGES we will make a reduction of % cent per pound, and for Coffees in bags we will make a reduction of % cent per pound. 


PRICE LIST OF SPICES. 


Black Pepper, - - - 


19c. per pound. Cloves, - = - 19c. per pound. 
White Pepper, - ie ™ ‘ Ginger, - - - 19. “ . 
Red Pepper (Cayenne), - —_ * Allspice, - - - 19c. “ ™ 
Mustard, - - - - - 19. “ od Cinnamon, - - « Be. * . 


These are NET Prices for Spices, Ground or Whole, by the Pound. 


“If you don’t want $20.00 wcrth yourself, get your friends and neighbors to join with you, so that you can get $20.00 worth and 


upwards, at JOBBERS’ PRICES. 





We beg to impress upon our Patrons and Friends that our Goods are sold on their MERITS only. If the goods are not  pertectly 


satisfactory in every respect we will take them back, exchange, or refund the money and pay all expenses. 


We Ask Only a Trial. 


BEAR IN MIND we are no New Concern, as we have been established over 20 years to supply CONSUMERS ONLY. 
no PRESENTS to offer our Patrons.—Our only inducements are GOOD GOODS, If you want PRESENTS don’t buy from us. 


N. B.—Since the issue of our Special Circular in June our business has increased over 300 per cent. far beyond our most sanguine 


We have 


expectations. We will extend the time, for the next 60 days, to fill all orders at the above Prices. Now’s your chance to test the Finest 


Teas, Coffees and Spices, that have ever been offered at such prices—away below Jobbers’ Rates. 





CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA COMPANY, 


P. O. Box 290. Dept. Q. 


67 VESTRY STREET, N. Y. 
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The Stella Music Box 





INVALUABLE TO TEACHERS. 
INVALUABLE TO LECTURERS. 
INVALUABLE TO SINGERS. 





Asa simple, yet effective relief for 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, 
AND ALL THROAT AFFECTIONS. | 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 


stand first in public favor and confidence. Nota 
new or untried article but unequaled in popularity 
and reputation for nearly half a century, They are 
absolutely unrivaled for the alleviation of hoarse- 
ness and all throat irritations caused by cold or 
use of the voice. Containing nothing injurious, 
they may be used as often as required. 











is the ideal music box for the home having a 
Sweetness, Harmony and Volume of tone 
found in no other. It is self-acting and is the 
only music box with smooth steel tune sheets, 
having no pins to bend or break off. 

It is simple and durable and the cost of 
new tunes is trifling. Our catalogue of tunes 
contains all the gems of standard operas, also 
dances, songs, hymns, and the latest popular 
music. 

Write for catalogue and booklet “A Talk 


on Music Bores.”’ 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE. ONLY IN BOXES. PRICE, 25c. JACOT & SON .» 29 Union Square, 
Broadway and 57th St. NEW YORK. 
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i <v 5 Made in all Styles, Grades, 
at Z Jl Pp, Shapes and Finishes. 
N, 4&> — 
Ric a ROUND, HEXAGON, 
as 
aa L ( OVAL, TRIANGULAR, 
SZ J 


i + BEVELED, CONICAL, 
Gr &, (With or without nickel tips and rubbers.) 


#4 py a @ a 
ve Used in more schools and 


3 N7 (* +» colleges than the pencils of 


any other makers. 
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ATTRACTIVE PAMPHLETS AND DESCRIPTIVE MATTER SENT ON APPLICATION. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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PRICE 


Delivered 
Complete 
to members of 


THE 
WANAMAKER 
CENTURY CLUB 


on receipt of 


$1.00 


Ye 1 [E photograph below shows what is beyond question the most valuable work that any person who 




















speaks, reads, or thinks in English, can own, It is the recognized standard authority in all English- 
speaking countries ; has been adopted by all the great institutions of learning—all United States 
Courts—every department of the Government ; CONTAINS THE SUM OF ALL KNOWLEDGE down to the 
¢ present year, classified for instant finding by a system of indexing superior to that of any other refer- 
' ence work ever published. Until lately it took a good deal of money to own a set. Through the Half 
Price Offer of the Wanamaker Century Club that has all been changed. ' 
RY During the two months of the “Century” sale at the Wanamaker Store the sets have melted away 
like magic. The binders couldn't keep up with the sales—delays came—extra bindery help saved matters 
until redoubled selling called for a still further increase. We managed it, but it wasn’t easy. You see the 
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P “Century ’”’ bindings are the highest grade of hand work—not many binders can do it. . a 
Now we're caught up; but the Christmas selling is just before us. We believe that a GREAT many X 4 Ee 

people will take advantage of this most unusual opportunity to make Holiday Gifts of *The Century” this "}° ‘ 
: year. For two reasons,—it’s a work that EVERYBODY would like to possess, and it’s now one that everybody + be 
can buy. It’s so comfortable to be able to present tosomebody vou like sucha sure-to-be-appreciated gift i S 
and then to have plenty of time after : be: 
to pay for it in easy installments— .# ‘3 

(only $1.00 down and 10 centsa day, a 

’ about. ) Os. g 

we \e G 
BUT NOW THERE’S NEED Le 

- 


, FOR HURRY! 


Christmas gifts delivered afte: 
Christmas aren’tas pleasantly given <4 
—and then we’ve only just so many 
setstosel]. They’re already leaving 
us in scores where we hardly looked 
for dozens. The Christmas selling 
is more than likely to see 


THE LAST OF THEM! 
E Send a letter ro-DAy (mentioning 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, please) asking 
% us to reserve a set in your name 
enclose $1.00 fee for club member- 
' ship, which secures the half-price ‘ 
1 we'll send you full details of |j 








anc 
the offer, illustrated specimen pages, P 
and description of the bindings, etc. #4 


® + ° oq ° 
' In this way your order will take 7 
f , precedence over those that come to 

' 8@ us while you’re choosing. 


I If you finally decide not to buy 
: your dollar back, of course. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


NEW YORK 
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VOLUME LIX., No. 21. 61 E. oth St. New York, 
| 52.00 A YEAR, 10 CENTSA COPY. DECEMBER 2, 1899. 267 Wabash Av., Chicago, Iil 
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) | ANOTABLE SELECTION=NEW BOOKS 
4 STERN’S GESCHICHTEN VOM RHEIN - - $0.85 New Additions in Choice 
a. cee RLe Supplementary Reading 





























This book provides for intermediate and advanced classes 
y both delightful reading and material for German conversation ) 
: af and composition. Through the stories which form a complete : DICKENS'S TALE OF TWO CITIES - - $0.50 | 
unit, the student becomes acquainted with many geographical, : 
historical, and literary facts and his interest is awakened in The story here presented is just as it was first 


Fe ; written with the exception of a few paragraphs and 
German traditions and customs, Written several years ago, two or three chapters not necessary to the continuity 


the stories have already, in manuscript form, proved very popu of the narrativé. It is one of the author’s most cele- } 
brated works and is well adapted for school and ‘ 
supplementry reading, not only because ofits literary 
merit, but because of the authentic historical infor- 

mation it contains. : 


lar and successful. 














5 | PERSON’S OUR COUNTRY IN POEM AND PROSE 
i ihe Mort Suaepiwers Roek Gite Class Ever Published. aise 


3 THE BALDWIN PRIMER - Bi Nee era Aen iets ey MOS This volume has been arranged for collateral and 


supplementary reading and contains a collection of 
; i bright, inspiring material which is designed to 
established principles of mental science and child study, and stimulate the pupil’s interest in the study of history: 
the more complex notions of language, number, and form have It consists of selections from the works of our most 
famous statesmen, authors, and poets, concerning 
some of the greatest events in the history of our 


The lessons have been prepared in accorcance with the well- 


been built up by successive steps from elementary ideas. In 








teaching words the synthetical and analytical methods are country. 
followed simultaneously. Besides reading, the book contains 
lessons in stick laying, paper folding, modeling, and songs. SWETT’S STORIES OF MAINE - - ~- {0.60 ; 
Contains Over Fifty Beautifully Colored Illustrations. These stories have been selected from ancient 
records to illustrate most vividly and dramatically the | 





evolution of the great State from a savage-haunted 
wilderness to her present eminent position in com- 
merce and education. They are of special interest 
because Maine was historically the beginning of New 


; aa DUMAS’S LA TULIPE NOIRE - - - - $0.40 England and the place where different European na- 


tions contended most fiercely for supremacy. 





% Abridged and annotated by EDGAR EWING BRAN- 
be pON, A.M., Professor of French, Miami University. TODD’S BRIEF HISTORY OF NEW YORK CITY $0.75 








4 Written in Dumas’s best style—simple, romantic, dramatic Designed for use as a text-book or as supplementary 
at times, and always attractive. Aims-to furnish elementary reading in public or private schools. It is concise, 


aceurate, impartial, and, at the same time, contains 






classes in French with a text which has the charm of continuity t , : 

2 ig such romantic and picturesque incidents, such details 
and the advantage of simplicity. All passages and matter not of manners, customs, and domestic life as will lend it 
essential to an appreciation of the story have been omitted. local color. Much attention has been paid to the early 






growth of the city. 






The notes aim merely to save the student’s time. 























Teachers are cordially invited to send price and receive, postpaid, copies of these valuable books. 


_ AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
|_New York i = _ ) a na Atlanta 
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Longmans, Green & Co. 





A New Trigonometry. 


Plane Trigonometry. 


For Colleges and Secondary Schools. By DANIEL 
A. Murray, Ph.D., of Cornell University. Crown 
8vo. 219 pages, with a Protractor. Cloth, $0.90. 

The book deals with the subjects considered in the ordinary 
course in plane trigonometry in colleges and secondary schools. 
It discusses the topics usually required for teachers’ certificates, 
for entrance to college, and for examinations in trigonometry 
in the first year of the college curriculum. 


Careful consideration has been given to the early difficulties 
and the possible future needs of the beginner. 


\ 
Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables. 
Edited by DANIEL A. MurRAY. 
I. Five-place Logarithms of Numbers. II. Five-place Log- 
arithms of Trigonometric Functions. III. Four-place Log- 
arithms of Numbers. Four-place Logarithms of Trigonometric 


Functions: Four-place Values of Tieuncessillc Functions. 
Crown, 8vo. 99 pages. Cloth, $0.60. 


Trigonometry and Tables in one Volume. 
With a Protr actor. Crown 8vo. 318pages. Cloth, $1.25. 


Teachers are invited to write for full prospectus, 
and for list of text-books in Mat hemathics. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 














BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITERS 


FOR THE 


School or Office. 


Visible Writing 
and all up-to-date 
Conveniences, 





No. 7—#50. 


QUIGLEY DESKS, 


No. 5—835. 


Filing Systems 


have no equal. 








ASK FOR SPECIAL LIBRARY CATALOG. 


BLICKENSDERFER MANUFACTURING CO., 


“ANY THING FOR ANY OFFICE.”’ 


325 Broadway, - = NEW YORK. 


FACTORY: Stamford, Conn. 


ARE THE BEST 


ee eee 
WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ LATEST _ 


PUBLICATION, ENTITLED 


OFFICE ROUTINE 


AND 


Brings the practices of the counting-room into the 
school-room in the most practical and fascinating way. 
The work which the pupil is required to do is an exact 


counterpart of that done by the professional book- 
keeper. THE VOUCHERS WHICH HE HANDLES, and from 
which his records are made, are /fac-similes of those used 
by the best business houses. These vouchers are said 
to be the finest that have ever been issued for school pur- 
poses, and are a distinctive feature of the publication. 

This work is especially adapted for use in the Com- 
mercial Department of High Schools, Normal Schools 
and Academies. It has been introduced into a large 
number of schools throughout the country, and in 
every case is giving complete satisfaction. 


Descriptive circulars and specimen. sheets free. 


ADDRESS: 
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WILLIAMS &»ROGERS, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. ROCHESTER, N. Y. CHICAGO, 


OOOOH O2O8FO4OE04086448 


A MODERN SCHOOL-HOUSE 


should have an Assembly-Room 
for public gatherings, lectures, etc. 
| No school assembly- 
room is complete un- 
less it is seated with 


OPERA ASSEMBLY CHAIRS. 


No class-room used for lec- 
tures and like purposes, is com- 
plete or as it should be, unless 
itis provided with opera chairs 
with tablet arms for students’ 
use in making memoranda, etc. 















The finest school buildings in 
the land are fitted this way, and 
all should be. Investigate the 
subject and you will beconverted 
atonce. If yot desire to be in- 
formed on the matter, write for 
our descriptive catalogue. It 
is yours for the asking. Abouta 
million of our assembly chairs are 
in daily use and every chair is an 
endorsement of the idea that they 
are a necessity as well as a con- 
venience. 

We also produce the finest line 
of school desks in the world. If 
you are interested in these mat- 
ters, we are interested in you and 
would like to get acquainted. 


A postal card of inquiry, sent by you to us, will serve asa mutual friend 
in the way of an introduction: Let's get acquainted. és 


0. # PERKINS, Grand Rapids School Furniture Works, 


Eastern Office, 814 Constable Building, New York. 
Factory, - - <= Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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WENTWORTH’S PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY 
et By G. A, WENTWoRTH, Half Morocco. 
pages. $1.25. 


SECOND YEAR LATIN 

Part I.—Miscellaneous Selections of Easy Latin. Part 
II.—Selections from Cesar’s Gallic War. Edited by Pro- 
fessor J. B. GREENOUGH, of Harvard University, B. L. 
D’OocE., Professor of Latin and Greek in Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, and M. GRANT DANIELL, for- 
merly Principal of Chauncy-Hall School, Boston, 685 
pages. Illustrated. $1.25. - 


DAVIS’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
By WILLIAM M. Davis, Professor of Physical Geography 
in Harvard University, assisted by WILLIAM H. SNYDER, 
Master in Science in Worcester Academy. 428 pages. 
Illustrated. $1.25. 


SPYRI’S HEIDI 


Translated by HELEN B. DoLe, 
Classics for Children, . 


REPRESENTATIVE POEMS OF BURNS AND CARLYLE’S 
ESSAY ON BURNS 


Edited by Cuar.es L. Hanson, Instruetor in English in 
the Mechani¢é Arts High School, Boston, 189 pages. 
4gocents. Standard English Classics. 


473 


363 pages. 40 eents, 


NEW BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


| OVID’S METAMORPHOSES, BOOKS | AND I! 





CAIRNS’S INTRODUCTION TO RHETORIC 
By WivtiaM B. Carrns, [nstructor in Englishin the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 272 pages. gocents, 


*. 
BALL’S STARLAND 
Revised Edition. Printed from New Plates. Talks with 
Young People about the Wonders of the Heaveas. B 
Sir RoperT S. BALL, Professor of Astronomy in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 4o2 pages. Illustrated. $2.00. 


SPEER’S ADVANCED ARITHMETIC 


By WILLIAM W. SPEER, District Superintendent of * 
Schools, Chicago, Ill. 261 pages. Illustrated. 50 cents. 


MONTGOMERY’S AMERICAN HISTORY 
Edition of 1899, including the Spanish War. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 


402 pages. 


Edited by Witiam T. Peck, Principal of Classical High 
School, Providence, R.I. Latin and Greek School Classics. 


LITTLE WANDERERS 


By MARGARET WARNER MORLEY. 


BLAISDELL’S PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY 
Revised Edition. By ALpsrt F, BLAIsDELL, M.D. A 
Text-Book for Higher Schools. 448 pages. $1.10. 


107 pages. 30cents. 





¢ GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Descriptive Circulars of all our books sent, postpaid, on application. 
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BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





MODERN UP-I0-DATE 
SCHOOL APPARATUS 
-AND SUPPLIES 


Everything needed in a school-room. Charts of 
all kinds. Maps, Globes, etc. We can furnish any- 
thing desired from a slate pencil or a box of chalk to 
the most modern and expensive scientific apparatus. 

There is hardly a schooi-room in the land but 
what is in need of something in the way of apparatus 
that would make studies more comprehensive to the 
pupils. .Progressive school boards .recognize this 
fact and are constantly on the look out for latest 
developments in school-room utensils. 

A’ carpenter can’t work without proper tools, nor 
can a teacher accomplish good results without suit- 
able conveniences. Remember we are “first hands.” 
Goods bought from us do not carry several profits 
as is the case in buying from local retailers who also 
have a limited stock to select from. 

We publish an elaborate 95-page catalogue, illus- 
trating everything needed in the school-room. Send 
for it. It is free for the asking. 

Do You Need School Desks? If so, we have the 
finest line on the market to submit for your consider- 
ation. ‘ If you are interested in school-room work we 
would be glad to send you descriptive catalogues 
of our various lines. They are worth your study. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


__ New York and Chicago. 
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Telephones 
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5 ia most perfect School Apparatus ever offered 
in the Telephone Line. 
Systems adapted to every possible requirement. 
No large school can afford to be without this means of 
communication between Departmente. 





Send for Catalogue and Further Information. 


COUCH & SEELEY CO., 


TELEPHONE MANUFACTURERS, 


212 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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Scribner’s New Educational Books. 


SCRIBNER SERIES OF SCHOOL READING. 


In uniform binding ; each 12mo, 60 cents, mez. 


LOBO, RAG AND VIXEN. 


By ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON, author of ‘“ Wild Animals I Have Known.” 150 pp. Illustrated by the author, 


Little comment is needed beyond stating that this book contains four of the stories which appeared in ‘‘ Wild Animals I Have Known,” 
the most successful book for young and old lovers of animal stories published in recent years. 


THE CABLE STORY BOOK. 


Selections for School Reading. Edited by Mary E. Burt and Lucy L. CABLE. 176 pp. Illustrated. 


To réad Cable is to live in the South. This book comes to fill a great gap, to furnish the interpretation of a wide district of our country before 
unrepresented in our schools. For these reasons the stories are pre-eminently profitable school reading. 


OTHER VOLUMES— 
Fanciful Tales, By Franx R. Stockton. Illustrated. Odysseus the Hero of Ithaca, By Many E. Burr. Illustrated. 
4 } 6] UE. t x + . 
The Eugene Field Book. Edited by Many E. Burt and Mary B. Cane. Illustrated Rare, Artistic 


The Hoosier School Boy. By Epwarp Eaaxeston. Illustrated. and Mechanical 
Excellence 


Te eset an, 





. 








Great Literary 





an 
Educational Value Twelve Naval Captains. By Motiy Ex.ior SEAWELL. Illustrated. 


Poems of American Patriotism. Children’s Stories in American Literature. 
Chosen by BRaANDER MATTHEWS. By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. 2 vols. 
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PRACTICAL PUBLIC SPEAKING. A HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 


By Professors 8. H. Cuark and F. M. Buancwarp, of the University BeBe. y. Waresecep. sroteeae at Fipitooes hy in She Tetons of 
‘ng * * ' Strassburg. Authorized translation from the second German Edi- 
of Chicago. 12mo, 800 pp., $1.00, net. A text-book for Colleges and tion by HERBERT ERNest ( vsHMAN, Ph.D., Instructor in Philoso- 
Secondary Schools. phy in Tufts College. 8vo, #2.50, net. Published October 7th. 
THE MATERIAL—High Grade of Selections, Number of Complete This work has been pronounced by a competent judge to be the 
; : : ; most important contribution of the year to English philosophical 
Selections, not merely examples, but vital and interesting. literature. It aims to give the student an insight into early Greek 
THE METHOD—May be used regardless of any particular school of | and Roman philosophies through the history of affairs. Aside from 
elocution. Based on conceptions derived from greatest orators. | its historical merit, its accuracy and thorough scholarship, it is a 
Conforms to sound psychological principles work of great brilliancy and power from a literary point of view. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS : ; : 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Western Office: 334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 








weaqqadqaagacqcacaeqceqcaagaqaaadagg EDUCATORS AND BRAIN WORKERS 


Colgate & Co.'s #} " "crossys 
Vitalized Dhosphites 


for the relief and prevention of all weaknesses resulting from 
overwork and anxiety. It gives active brain and nerves ex- 
actly what they need for their nutrition and normal action and 
will help any case of mental or nervous exhaustion. Shall we 
send you a descriptive pamphlet? 





OF ALL TOILET SOAPS, THE MOST 
meen v ca VITALIZED PHOSPHITES i highly concentrated white 
LUXURIOUS, REFINED, AND LASTING. powder from the phosphoid seinen ie of the o& brain and 
wheat germ formulated by Prof. Perey, more than thirty 


The name « Colgate & c; 0.” years ago. It contains no narcotic. 


on toilet and shaving soaps, per- Prepared only 56 W. 25th Street, 
fumes, sachets, toilet waters, and by New York City. 
dental powder If not found at Druggists, sent by mail (1.00). 


corresponds to the “ Sterling” mark 1 | CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


on silver. The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and influenza, It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor 
cotic of any description. By mail, so cents. 
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